Coalition. 


Substitute 


In a final assault on welfare 
legislation preceding the sched- 
pled recess of Congress, a con- 
gervative coalition of House Re-| ama 
publicans and southern Demo- 
crats teamed up to kill ‘labor- 
tacked compromise minimum: 
wage legislation in favor of a 
watered-down version substan- 
tially weaker than Administra- 
ion proposals. 

The coalition rejected the House 
Labor Committee’s sharply scaled- 
down Roosevelt bill in favor of the 
Ayres-Kitchin bill denounced by 
the AFL-CIO as “completely un- 
acceptable” and a “political fraud.” 

The House voted to substitute 
the Ayres-Kitchin measure for 
the Roosevelt bill first on a teller 
vote and then on a rolicall in 
which 90 Democrats, most of 
them southern Democrats, joined 
‘ with 121 Republicans to kill the 
committee measure. 

The rolicall vote on the sub- 
stitute was 211 to 203, and the 
-House promptly followed by ap- 
proving the bill as amended by 
a vote of 341 to 72. Voting 
against the substitute, prior to 
passage, were 176 Democrats 
and 27 Republicans. 

- Still pending in the Senate and 
not expected to reach a vote until 
Congress returns in August is the 
Kennedy bill, approved by the La- 
bor Committee, that would raise 
the minimum wage by steps to 
$1.25 an hour and broaden cover- 
age to an estimated 4.9 sein 
workers. 

‘Retreat?’ Denounced 

The Ayres- Kitchin substitute 
was denounced by the AFL-CIO 
in a statement issued by Andrew J. 
Biemiller and Arthur J. Goldberg, 
co-chairmen of the federation’s 
Joint Minimum Wage Committee, 
who pointed out that labor had 
“reluctantly accepted” previous 
compromises in proposed new wage 
kegislation but “cannot and will not 
Tetreat any further.” 

“Our goal has been to solve a 
problem, not to make a political 
issue,” they said. “But if the op- 
ponents of this legislation—the en- 
emies of the ‘working poor’—insist 
on a political issue, that’s what they 
will get.” 

Passage of the Ayres-Kitchin 
substitute followed two hours of 
debate in which the coalition 
spokesmen bitterly assailed pro- 
posals for a more substantial bill. 
‘The effect was to knock out a 
proposed increase in the minimum 
Wage to $1.25 an hour, in a series 
of step-ups, and substitute a flat 
$1.15 an hour. 


(Continued on Page 5) 


‘Anti-Scab’ Bill 
Gains Support 


In Louisiana 


Baton Rouge, La.—The Lou- 
isiana legislature headed for a 
scheduled July 7 adjournment 
With prospects bright for passage 
of an anti-strikebreaker measure 
and with an attempt to revive the 
slate’s discarded “right-to-wor - 
law dead for the session. 

A bill prohibiting “third par- 
lies” in a labor dispute from re- 
tuiting or furnishing strikebreak- 
1s breezed through the lower 
house of the legislature with only 
Wo dissenting votes. It was ex- 
Pected to get a quick endorsement 

the. Senate Labor Committee 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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STRIKING Retail Clerks, fired by Sears Roebuck & Co. in San 
Francisco for observing Machinists’ picket lines, form special “wel- 
come” committee for Sears’ Board Chairman Charles H. Kellstadt 
on his arrival in San Francisco to address security analysts’ luncheon 
Unions, led by San Francisco Labor Council, are conducting con- 
sumer boycott to protest firings. Shown picketing are Esther Perry 


(left) and Dorothy Marquardt. 


(See story, Page 2.) 


IAM, UAW Make History: 


strikers lay down on a railroad 


Union Spirit Glows 
In Aireraft Strike 


By Gene Kelly 


Hartford, Conn.—Twenty girl pickets, on strike for the first 
time in their lives, refused to back down for 14 state police at a 
United Aircraft plant in Broad Brook, Conn., and a crew of men 


track at East Hartford in front 


of a freight train carrying a shipment of jet aircraft engines. 


The pickets march quietly naw} 
as the strike of 31,000 aircraft 
workers approaches its fifth week, 
and the spirit of the striking Ma- 
chinists and Auto Workers does 
not often flare into public'view. 
But the stories of the early days 
will be told by union people for 
years to come, and they illustrate 
the change that has come over air- 
craft workers in the mammoth 
shops within a 50-mile radius of 
the Connecticut capital. é 
Everything about this strike 
seems likely to make history. 
It’s the biggest in the history of 
the state. It involves the biggest 
union local in Connecticut, the 
biggest jet engine plant in the 
world, the first joint cooperative 
effort of the Machinists and 
Auto Workers in eastern air-' 
craft and missile plants, 


But the most important thing of 


the change in the spirit of the work- 
ers—a grass roots rebellion against 
Stubborn, dictatorial, uncompro- 


"| mising management policies. 


Year after year the members of 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Maj or Welfare Bills Await 


Post- Convention Session 


4 


Rules Unit Logjam 


Checks Congress — 


By Willard Shelton 


In a sudden change of plans, 


Democratic leaders of Congress 


decided to recess the session July 2 and return Aug. 8 after the 
political conventions to complete action on bills now stalled in 
committee and threatened with legislative suffocation. 


The move, announced by House Speaker Sam Rayburn and 


Senate Majority Leader Lyndon‘ 


Johnson, both Texas Democrats, 
guaranteed an unusual pre-election 
session immediately after the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican national 
conventions have written their plat- 
forms and nominated their presi- 
dential candidates. 

Pointing to a piled-up backlog of 
essential appropriation bills and 
other bills listed as ‘‘must” legisla- 
tion, Johnson said it would be im- 
possible for Congress to complete 
work on all measures by the July 
9 adjournment date previously 
deemed most likely. 

The decision by the Demo- 
cratic leaders created the possi- 
bility of an eventual change in 
the legislative situation on bills 
considered of major importance 
by labor. 


Three of these bills—on school 


-|aid, housing and construction in- 


dustry jobsite picketing—are now 
stalled in the House Rules Commit- 
tee, with no apparent method 
available to the Jeaders to force 
them out if the session should ad- 
journ before the conventions in- 
stead of recessing until a later date. 


Wage Bill Threatened 

Another bill, the minimum wage 
measure, was watered down on the 
House floor before passage, and 
there was a threat that the Rules 
Committee could regain control of 
any bill passed by refusing to send 
it to a conference committee if the 
Senate should approve a more lib- 
eral measure. 

Still another legislative goal of 
labor—a bill to create a system of 
health care for the aged through 
the social security system—is now 
pending in the Senate Finance 
Committee, with two days of hear- 
ings, completed but with no pros- 
pect of immediate agreement. on 


Oldenbroek Resign 


Becu Named New General Secretary 


Brussels—J. H. Oldenbroek, general secretary of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
since its founding in 1949, has resigned his post at the Executive Board meeting here. 

‘The board elected Omer Becu, presently secretary-general of the Intl. Transportworkers Feder 
ation and president of the ICFTU from 1953 to 1957, to fill the vacancy effective Aug. 1. 

Becu will resign his ITF post after that organization’s convention later this month. . 


(Continued on Page 5) 


Recount in 
N. Dakota 
Upset Seen. 


A hard-fought special Senate 
election in North Dakota ended 
in a photo-finish, with an official 
recount in prospect to determine 
the winner, but Democrats hailed 
the strong showing of Rep. Quen- 
tin Burdick as evidence of a 
major continuing trend against 
the Republican Administration in 
the midwestern grain belt. 

On the basis of nearly complete 
unofficial returns, Burdick—a first- 
term member of the House—held 
a narrow 660-vote plurality over 
Republican Gov. John E. Davis in 
the election to choose a successor 
to. the late Sen. William Langer, 
maverick Republican who fre- 
quently voted with liberal Demo- 
crats on domestic policy issues. 

The vote was exceptionally — 
heavy for a special election, the 
208,000 total substantially sur- 
passing the 191,000 cast two 
years ago in the regular congres- 
sional elections. 

The vote, considered from any 
angle, was bad news for the Repub- 
licans, who had thrown their major 
campaigners into an effort to hold 
the Senate seat in a state in which 
Democratic candidates a few years 
ago normally got as low as 25 per- 
cent of the vote. 

Vice. Pres. Nixon, New York’s 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller and Sen, 


‘Thruston Morton (Ky.), chairman 


of the GOP National Committee, 
entered North Dakota to call for 
(Continued on Page 5) 


s ICFTU Post, 


The Oldenbrock resignation ~~ 


ization of the ICFTU structure. 
At the sixth congress of the IC- 
_ FTU in Brussels last year a res- 


all, to seasoned union people, is 


olution was adopted to make the 


pe 


foreshadows a sweeping reorgan- — 


Asia, Africa, Latin America and 
other parts of the globe. 


The executive board set up a 


organization “more adequate | five-man ad hoc committee on re- 
and responsive” to the tasks of | organization to examine a number 
building effective trade unions in | of proposals. 
Oldenbroek, who was re-elected 
to his post last December, was the 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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“Court Scolds. 
_ Labor Board 
In ILA Case 


The U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia sharply 
scolded the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in knocking down a 
provision of a board order requir- 
ing the Puerto Rico Steamship As- 


sociation to withdraw recognition | # 


from Longshoremen’s Local 1901 
because of a preferential hiring 
clause. 


The court, observing the nature| 


of the technical law violation and 
the absence of proof that the clause 


ever was enforced, said, ““We see no 
rational basis for the remedy or- 


dered by the board” in having rec- 
ognition withdrawn pending board- 
run elections. 


Labor Peace Upset 


“Nor do we see how it could ef-| 
fectuate the policies and purpose of | § 


the (Labor-Management Relations) 


Act to destroy a contractual rela-|j 


tionship which has resulted in labor 

peace for a number of years,” com- 

mented the court. : 

' The court noted there was no 
competing union and were no in- 
equities, yet during the period 
pending an election the employes 
would have been working without 
a contract and without represen- 
tation on such matters as griev- 
ances. . 

The NLRB order’ also had in- 
structed the employer association 
and member firms to reimburse em- 
ployes for dues and other union 
fees collected while the illegal clause 
was in the contract. This the ap- 
pellate court also reversed, pointing 
out the NLRB conceded such a re- 
imbursement order had been re- 
jected in a previous court ruling. 

What remained was a board or- 
der directing the employers to cease 
and desist from activity infringing 
on worker rights. 

The preferential hiring clause was 
contained in a 1956 contract and in 
a modified form in a 1958 contract 
renewal. After the NLRB com- 
plaint, the clause was removed two 


bedding.” 


‘Unneeded’ Fireman 
Averts Train Wreck 


Portland, Ore.—A diesel locomotive fireman, whose job would 
be abolished by the Association of American Railroads as “feather- 
bedding,” has been proposed for a union safety award for stopping 
a speeding passenger train when the engineer keeled over with a 


fatal heart attack. 


R. M. Berland, member of the> 


Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 
was calling signals in the cab of a 
Union Pacific express approaching 
Portland at 70 miles an hour when 
Engineer John E. Muck failed to 
repeat the signal. 


months later. 


When Berland saw the engineer 


San Francisco Labor 
Pushes Sears Boycott 


San Francisco—A: strong upsurge of support has greeted the 
consumer boycott of Sears Roebuck and Co. which was launched 
here last week by the San Francisco Labor Council. Representatives 
of more than 80,000 retail clerks in California, meeting in Fresno in 
the convention of the California State Council of retail clerks, 


pledged their “vigorous and effec: 


tive” support. 

One immediate result was ‘that 
their parent body, the Retail Clerks 
Intl. Association, has called its na- 
tional chain store committee into 
an emergency meeting in Washing- 
ton July 7-8. The California group 
asked the RCIA to consider a pro- 
gram to further the boycott in 
every way. ' 

Across the bay, the 62,000 mem- 
ber Alameda County Central Labor 
Council also acted to back the boy- 
cott on Sears. It will distribute 
literature and bumper strips to un- 
ion members throughout the East 
Bay. 

Meantime, the Labor Council 
push was building up steam’ as 
volunteers and money began 
coming in to back the fight | 
against the big mail order firm’s ' 
anti-union conduct. More than’ | 
125,000 folders, describing’ the | 
firing of 262 employes who were | 
discharged by Sears for respect- 
ing a picket line, were in the. 
mails to union members. 


Advertising pickets maintained 
their patrols around the two big 
stores with signs and leaflets. They 
were reinforced during night o; 
ings and on Saturdays by volun- 
teers from scores of unions ‘1dt 
directly involved in the fight, ‘ 


of the discharged employes, along 
with striking members of produc- 
tion Machinists. 


Sears Official ‘Welcomed’ 

Lodge 1327, formed an informal 
“welcome committee” for Sears 
Board Chairman Charles H. Kell- 
stadt when he spoke here last week 
at a luncheon of security analysts. 

Among the signs that greeted 
him when he arrived at the swank 
Fairmont Hotel on Nob Hill were: 
“Sears stock? going down in San 
Francisco”; “‘Mr. Kellstadt speaks 
of security. Whose security?” 


Simultaneously Department 
| Store Employes Union Local 1100 
and Retail Shoe Salesmen Local 
410 asked the federal court here 
to order Sears to comply with con- 
tract grievance and arbitration 
procedures in the cases of 145 


| members who were fired. A similar 


action has been instituted by a 


bers in the company’s union purge. 

The Labor Council launched 
the boycott after Sears ignored 
its appeal to reinstate 262 em- 
ployes who were fired for refus- 
ing to cross a properly-sanc- 
tioned picket line, and to re- 
establish “good faith collective 
bargaining” with the striking 


sore | Machinists Union. 


Teamster local which lost 28 mem- 


slumped down-in his seat, he moved 
from his post on the left side of the 


cab and applied the brakes to stop, 


the train. Berland called other crew 
members who summoned an ambu- 
lance. 

They found the engineer’s foot 
resting on the so-called “dead 
man’s pedal,” a device intended 
to stop the train when an engi- 
neer -is stricken. It did not work 
in this case, Berland said, 

Engineer Muck was taken to St. 
Vincent Hospital and was pro- 
nounced dead shortly after arrival. 


Probable Crash Averted 

The train’s route into Portland 
was a steep down-grade from the 
point where the engineer was strick- 
en. Berland said that, had the en- 
gineer been alone in the cab, the 
train would have continued at in- 
creasing speed and probably would 
have left the track at a curve near 
Providence Hospital. 


“This is not the first time,” he 
said, “that the dead man’s pedal 
has failed to work. I believe this 
demonstrates why diesel lecomo- 
tives need a fireman in the cab. 
Railroads claim the fireman is 
superfluous.” 


Berland’s name-was to be sub- 
mitted for BLF&E’s monthly and 
annual safety awards. 


Sponsor Hits Use 
Of Foreign Music 


New York—The Ruppert Brew- 
ery here has thrown its support to 
the Musicians in their drive against 
the use of “runaway” musical scores 
on U.S.-made filmed television 
shows. 

The brewery, sponsor of a dra- 
matic half-hour TV show, “Sea 
Hunt,” which uses a foreign-made 


music track, has announced it will 


not renew its contract for the pro- 
gram unless it ceases using music 
recorded abroad at cut-rate scales 
to the detriment of job opportuni- 
tics for American musicians, 


(For 4th Straight Month: 


Living Co 


sts Cli 
To Another 


By Robert : Cooney 


The nation’s cost of living inched upward to a new record in 
May for the fourth straight month, the government has reported. 

Higher food prices were chiefly responsible for the Consumer 
Price Index rising by one-tenth of 1 percent to 126.3 percent, the 
Labor Dept. said. This means the market basket which cost $1 in 


Aad | 
e-*" 


mb 
High 


the 1947-49 base period now costs' 
more. than $1.26. 

The May figure will bring cost 
of living pay increases of 1 or 2 
cents an hour to some 200,000 
workers, mainly in meat packing 


are tied to the May index. 


In a companion report, the 
. government said that spendable 
earnings and buying power of 
factory workers rose between 
April and May after several 
months of decline. However, 
buying power remained 2 per- 
cent below May of 1959. 


The report said an increase in 


ijhours of work raised spendable 


LOCOMOTIVE FIREMAN R. M. Berland, Portland, Ore. took 
the controls of a speeding passenger train-when Engineer John E. 
Muck blacked out with a heart attack. The so-called “dead man’s 
pedal” failed to stop the train, but Berland stopped it. Railroad 
management has been saying a fireman in a Diesel cab is “feather- 


earnings by 70 cents, or 1 percent, 
over the month to $80.91 per week 
for a worker with three dependents 
and $73.36 for a worker without 
dependents. 

Since the small rise in prices af- 
fected the earnings only slightly, 
buying power was increased by 0:8 
percent over the month. 

Arnold Chase, the Labor Dept.’s 
price expert, forecast continued in- 
creases in food prices but added 
this may be balanced in the index 
by further declines in new car 
prices. 


Chase said there was hope of a 
decline in overall living costs by 
next fall. 


Medical Costs Up 
The May report showed that the 
cost of medical care services con- 
tinued its long upward trend. 

The 0.3 percent April-to-May 
increase—the largest of any sub- 
group—“was influenced mainly 
by a rise for physicians’ house 
and office visits and for hos- 
pitalization insurance,” the re- 
port said, 

The price index for medical care 
stood at 155.9 percent in May, a 3.8 
percent rise over May of 1959. 


figure of 100, medical care costs 
have risen comparatively higher 
than any other group and more 
than double the overall increase in 
the cost of living. 


The medical care rise of 3.8 per- 
cent over the past year also doubled 
the 1.9 percent increase in the over- 
all CPI for the same period. 

- The biggest boost in May was the 
2.3 percent recorded for fruits and 
vegetables. 

Among the price declines were 
those for new and used cars, tires 


and aircraft, whose union contracts |; 


Matched against the 1947-49 base, 


and gasoline, causing the recent 
steady. downtrend in private 
transportation costs to fall below 
the year—earlier leyel for the 
first time in about four years. 

The housing index dropped for 
the first time in nearly two years, 
chiefly because of price cuts in such 
home items as appliances and tex- 
tiles and the seasonal drop in heat- 
ing fuels. 


Drive Opens 
To Organize 
Crown Clothes 


Cincinnati—Don’t be misled by 
the words “union made” on Crown 
or Headlight work clothes or over- 
alls, the Cincinnati AFL-CIO has 
warned, 

In a resolution passed at a cen- 
tral body meeting, delegates ad- 
vised AFL-CIO union members 
that the “union label” on Crown 
and Headlight products is not a 
genuine AFL-CIO union label and 
does not signify that the clothing 
is manufactured under AFL-CIO 
conditions. 

As a result of worker com- 
plaints, the Clothing Workers 
have begun an organizing cam- 
paign. A petition for an election 
has been filed with the National 
Labor Relations Board for com- 
pany plants here and at Falmouth 
and Flemingsburg, Ky., accord- 
ing to ACW’s union label depart- 
ment, 

The AFL-CIO central body res- 
olution pointed out that employes 
of the company that makes Crown 
and Headlight products here do not 
have the benefits of bona fide union 
representation, and enjoy none of 
the customary union benefits of 
paid holidays and vacations, griev- 
ance procedures, wage progressions, 
and other conditions common to 
union shops. 

Workers Deny Union Exists 

Affidavits published recently in 
the Cincinnati Chronicle, local la 
bor paper, detailed the lack of union 
conditions at Crown. One worker 
asserted there never had been a 
meeting of the so-called Needle 
Trades Association, representing 
plant workers. There are no busi- 
ness agents or union representa- 
tives. Requests by workers for 2 
copy of the contract went un- 


answered, they asserted. 


tors. 


ment, 


war period of 1947-59, 


7.2 percent. 


Productivity Up Sharply 
In °59, Rise in Hours Low 


A very sharp rise in productivity, topping the average in- 
crease for the past 13 years, was recorded in 1959, the Labor 
Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported. 

The 1959 rise for the entire economy was between 4. 2 and 
4.4 percent, with almost all of the gain in the non-farm sec- 


This increase was continuing in the early months of 1960 
as manufacturing production jumped twice as fast as employ- 


The rise in output per manhour in 1959 compared with an 
average of a little over 3 percent per year for the entire post- 


The government report indicates that the total number of 
hours worked in private industry rose only 2.8 percent be- 
tween 1958 and 1959 as the economy pulled out of the re- 
cession, while private industry’s | total production increased 


The BLS report revealed also virtually no improvement in 
agricultural productivity in 1959. compared to an average in- 
crease of 6 percent a year in the postwar period. 
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Victory at Bethlehem: 


Two Shipyard Uatins Thank 
Labor for Strike Support | 


Eighteen thousand members of the Shipbuilding Workers and Technical Engineers—victorious in 
their 152-day strike at Bethlehem Steel Co.’s eight East Coast shipyards—have: paid tribute to the 
backing given them by organized labor as a key factor in their blunting of oe latest 


assault on trade unionism. 


At the heart of the contract dispute which stretched back nearly a year was management's arbitrary 


imposition of work rule changes? 


which, according to IUMSWA Pres. 
John J. Grogan, would have forced 
workers to “surrender 20 yeats of 
hard-won gains and be forced back 
to the pre-union era of economic 


And at the heart of the settle- 
ment was a forced withdrawal of 
Bethlehem’s effort unilaterally -to 
eliminate grievance and arbitration 
procedures, reduce working condi- 


vasseldom.” 


Health Care 


To Senate Committee 


tions and water down job security. 


Fight Shifts 


The Senate Finance Committee, as Congress neared its recess, 


became the immediate battlegrou 


nd in thé fight to provide health 


care for the aged through the social security system. 
Indicating a delay of several weeks in committee action, Chairman 
Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.) said that earlier agreement to report a social 


security bill to the Senate floor was ®— 


impossible. 

The committee concluded two 
days of public hearings with the 
Administration urging amendment 
of the House-passed bill with its 
own previously rejected proposals, 
the American Medical Association 
urging Senate approval of the 
House measure, and proponents of 
a Forand-type bill backing a new 
proposal by Sen. Clinton Ander- 
son (D-N.M.). 


Nelson Cruikshank, director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social 
Security, told the Senate commit- 
tee that the “AFL-CIO will gladly 
support” the Anderson proposal. 
and hopes that the committee 
“will incorporate it into the bill 
which is reported to the Senate.” 


The Anderson bill, with report- 
edly wide support in the Senate, 
would amend the House bill to pro- 
vide benefits for social security 
beneficiaries at 68, the average age 
of retirement, by increasing the so- 
cial security tax by one-quarter of 
1 percent each on workers and em- 
ployers. 

The older persons entitled to 
benefits would receive hospitaliza- 
tion, nursing home care and home 
nursing services but no medical or 


_ surgical care. 


The first $75 of secotuaitiidias 
cost would be paid by the bene- 
ficiary. The remainder would come 
from social security taxes placed in 
a separate and special trust fund. 
If another period of hospitalization 
is required beyond 24 days, an addi- 
tional $75 deductible payment 
would be made by the beneficiary; 
the fund would then pay all costs 
for up to one year of hospital care. 

Skilled nursing home recupera- 
tive care following hospitalization* 


would be available up to 180 days. |. 


Cruikshank declared that the 0.5 
percent of payroll cost would “make 
possible a good start for all bene- 
ficiaries 68 years of age or over.” 
‘Under the Anderson bill, persons 
not covered by social security 


would be covered by the medical |; 


aid provisions of the House bill. 
While the committee took public 
testimony, the Governors’ Confer- 


ence meeting in Glacier National |} 
Park, Mont., voted 30 to 13 in 

favor of a health insurance plan for | ; 
the aged based on the social se-|; 


curity system. 
Six Republican governors joined 
24 Democrats in voting for the res- 


olution, while four southern Demo-| 3 : 


cratic governors were among the 
13 who voted against the resolu- 
tion, 


HEW Sec. Arthur S. Fle jing 


urged the Senate committee td’add | 


to the House bill the Administra- 
tion’s plan'based on financing from 
Seneral tdx funds and tied to tiédes- 
sary action by 50 state legislateres. 


The AMA reiterated its strong 


Congress Urged to 
Override Pay Veto 


The AFL-CIO has called 
on the Congress to override 
Pres. Eisenhower’s veto of 
the federal pay raise bill as 
an “unconscionable affront 
to federal employes.” It said 
justice and equity demand 
passage at this session of the 
vetoed bill. 

An attempt to override was 
scheduled for July 1, with the 
House voting first. 

The Eisenhower message 
said the bill to raise wages of 
postal and classified employes 
by some $750 million a year 
was irresponsible, unfair and 
discriminatory. 


opposition to any social security- 
type approach and called for ap- 
proval of the House bill which labor 
has termed a “pauper’s oath” meas- 
ure, limited to.between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 persons because of its 
means test provisions and its cum- 
bersome federal-state grant system. 
Cruikshank told the committee 
that health benefits through OASDI 
would ease the financial problems 
of hospitals, relieve the high-cost 
load of Blue Cross plans, and also 
relieve private and government wel- 
fare agencies of a load now fi- 
nanced by taxpayers or donations. 
The AFL-CIO spokesman as- 
sailed Flemming for attempting “to 
frighten your committee and the 
nation into believing that social in- 
surance is too costly. The exag- 
gerated figures he uses reflect slo- 
gans we have long heard from the 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
insurance companies. It is un- 
fortunate that this. Administration 
is turning increasingly to such prej- 
udiced sources for its statistics.” 


Insulating the 18,000 strikers * 
against the full economic impact 
‘of the, walkout—which began in 
January, nearly six months after 
the company imposed the harsh 

- work rules changes in the midst 
of contract ntgotiations—was a 
broadly-based program of fi- 
nancial assistance from the entire 
trade union movement. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 


_|issued the call for economié¢ sup- 


port, pointing out that manage- 
ment’s arbitrary imtroduction of its 
so-called “white book” of work rule 
changes had forced“the strike on 
the union members. 

In a joint letter to AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, 
the three top IUMSWA officers— 
Grogan, Vice Pres. Andrew A. Pet- 
tis and Sec.-Treas. Ross D. Blood 
—wrote that “the determination of 
the strikers to win justice, despite 
suffering and heavy sacrifices, could 
not have been realized without 
your splendid cooperation and gen- 
erosity.” Without the “loyal and 
generous moral and financial sup- 
port of our sister unions,” triumph 
would have been impossible, they 
said. 

“Our victory is a tribute to 
your unity and solidarity in back- 
ing the unflinching resolution of 
our strikers not to be beaten,” 
they concluded. “From the bot- 
tom of our hearts and with a 
profound sense of deep appre- 
ciation and gratitude, we extend 
you the everlasting thanks of the 
strikers, the locals and the na- 
tional officers.” 

Pres. Russell M. Stephens of the 
Technical Engineers sent a similar 
letter of thanks to the secretaries 
of all AFL-CIO affiliates. 

To bolster the two unions in 
their fight for on-the-job justice, 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
voted a $50,000 contribution to 

‘the unions’ strike funds and the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 
followed quickly with $100,000. 
In all, affiliates contributed more 
than $700,000 to the two unions 
during the long strike. 

The strike marked one of the 
most crucial battles in recent years 
against the growing _management 
effort to take away gains won in 
collective bargaining over the years. 
The work rules onslaught used 
against the IUMSWA and the AF- 
TE was virtually the same as the 
one tried unsuccessfully during .the 
record-breaking 116-day steel shut- 
down last year, and in the railroad 
brotherhoods’ negotiations with rail 
management this year. 


TERMS OF CONTRACT ending five-month strike of Shipbuilding 
Workers against eight East Coast shipyards of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
are givén to members of IUMSWA Local 90 at Quincy, Mass, 
Standing (left to right) are Local Pres. Arthur Fitzgerald, Treas. 
Charles M. Johnston, Vice Pres. J. Wilfred-Shelley and Recording 
Sec. C. E. Yasevicz. Seated, same order, are Trustees Henry B. 
Fall, James Kilroy and Joseph Grendle. 


Tribute Paid Mitchell 


As Labor Dept. Head 


Organized labor paid tribute to James P. Mitchell as “one of the 
best secretaries of labor in the history of our country” at a testi- 
monial dinner in Washington June 29. 

Over 850 trade. union leaders and their wives applauded Mitchell 
for his “intelligent statesmanship and competence as a public admin- 


istrator,’ for his “human under-® 
standing, wise counsel and good 
sense?’ as secretary of labor “in 
advancing the welfare of the people 
of the United States.” 


Ike Praises ‘iia 


Pres. Eisenhower stopped in at 
the dinner to praise his cabinet 
member for his courage, honesty 
and integrity and to thank the labor 
movement for its continuing fight 
for freedom and progress in the 
international area and its under- 
standing that America’s future de- 
pends on working with the free 
nations of the world. 


Labor, said the President, rec- 
ognizes the falsity of isolation- 
ism built on the theory of erect- 
ing walls of guns and walls of 
tariffs. He acknowledged that in 
many areas the Administration 
and labor differed, differences 
which he described as at times 
based on your “accurate calcu- 
lations,” but that in the interna- 
tional field, “on behalf of the en- 
tire nation I must thank you.” 


Mitchell, responding to speeches 
by dinner committee chairman 
AFL-CIO Vice Pres. George M. 
Harrison, federation Sec. - Treas. 
William F. Schnitzler and Vice 
Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky, said that 
“as of noon on Jan. 20, 1961, I 
will embark as a-private citizen” 
on the task of improving civil 
rights, conditions of farm labor and 
labor-management relations. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in Brussels attending an executive 
board meeting of the Intl. Confed- 


eration of Free Trade Unions, 
cabled that “we are publicly reiter- 
ating our belief that Jim Mitchell 
is not only an able and conscien- 
tious public servant, he is also a 
friend of labor and a fine man.” — 


Harrison, noting a good deal 
of political speculation running 
rife about the dinner, stressed 
that its only significance was that 
the “trade union movement con- 
siders Jim Mitchell a splendid 
fellow and wants everyone else 
to know what it thinks of him.” 


Schnitzler declared that the din- 
ner demonstrated that “good trade 
unionists, in support of a basic 
principle, can rise above politics... 
that no extraneous considerations 
can dissuade us from speaking up 
for a friend.” 

There have been times, Schnitz- 
ler-said ,when Mitchell could have 
done a more effective job “if he had 
enjoyed greater authority — times 
when it appeared he was fighting 
with both hands tied behind his 
back.” Schnitzler singled out 
Mitchell’s “courage” in publicly op- 
posing “right-to-work” laws as well 
as his efforts in aiding building 
trades, railroad, garment workers _ 
and steel workers. 


_Potofsky praised Mitchell’s 
record as “enlightened and far- 
sighted” public service and said 
that while-labor and the secretary 
have not always agreed “we have 
always given him credit for good 
intentions and we never had any 
doubt that his has been a liberal- 
izing influence in the Administra- 
tion. . .” 


Mitchell told the audience after 
the presentation of a scroll com- 
memorating the occasion and a set 
of china dinnerware to Mrs. Mitch- 
ell, that the major tasks ahead for 


s| America were to eliminate all forms 


of discrimination, to extend decent 
living standards and other benefits 
of democracy to farm workers and 
migrants and to bring a more adult 
and understanding approach to col- 
lective bargaining, including Setter 
communications between labor and 
Management away from the bar- 
gaining table. 

The testimonial dinner was set 
up by a committee “composed of 
members of the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council and leaders of federa- 
tion departments and affiliated un- 
ions as well as representatives of 


{| the United Mine Workers. - 


SWEEPING WORK-RULES VICTORY is cheered by part of crowd of 5,000 members of Shipbuild- 
ing Workers Loeal 5 at Quincy, Mass., who jammed meeting to ratify three-year contract ‘marking 
end of five-month strike at Bethlehem Steel Co.’s shipbuilding division, — 


,Meany served as honorary chaire 
man, Schnitzler as honorary vicee 
chairman and Harrison as chaire. 
man, 
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Aireraft § Ratlere Confident of Victory 


GOP Leader | 
Warns Party 
Against R-T-W 


Albuquerque, N. Mex.—A prom- 
inent New Mexico Republican 
leader has publicly: warned his party 
that it “will go down to certain 
defeat this fall” unless GOP can- 
didates for the legislature “disavow” 
ties with advocates of so-called 
“right-to-work” laws. 

Harry D. Robins, former Re- 
publican state chairman, said candi- 
dates who support a “right-to-work” 
law “have learned nothing from the 
defeat of Bricker and Knowland.” 
His reference was to the 1958 
election trouncing of former GOP 
Sen. John W. Bricker in Ohio and 
the defeat of former Republican 
Sen. William F. Knowland in his 
bid for election as governor of 
California. In both states, a “right- 
to-work” referendum was a key 
issue in the campaign and Know- 
land and Bricker backed the pro- 


Charging that “work” law advo- 
cates are trying to take over the 
Republican Party in the legislature, 
Robins served notice that he will 
not support Republican candidates 
who are in favor of “R-T-W.” 

While the Republicans are a 
small minority in the state legisla- 
ture, their influence has been ex- 
tended by a working coalition with 
conservative Democrats. In the 
1959 legislative session, a proposal 
to submit to referendum a constitu- 
tional amendment on “right-to- 
work” was narrowly defeated. 


‘Work’ Forces 
Juggle Kansas 


e 
Wage Figures 

The National Council for Indus- 
trial Peace has accused promoters 
of so-called “right-to-work” laws 
of “juggling statistics” to give the 
false impression that Kansas wage- 
earners have prospered as a result 
of adoption of an “R-T-W” con- 
stitutional amendment in 1958. 

NCIP Dir. John M. Redding 
said a news letter circulated by 
the National Right to Work Com- 
mittee claimed that “average week- 
ly wages of production workers 
had risen from $85.74 to $99.29” 
in the year after Kansas adopted 
the “work” amendment. 

In fact, Redding stated, figures 
compiled by the Labor Dept.’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics show the 
average wage for Kansas produc- 
tion workers in 1958 was $91.31 
and rose to $93.72 during the 12- 
month period. This more modest 
increase, he emphasized, was ob- 
tained “not as the result of, but 
in spite of, the restrictions imposed 
by the regressive ‘right-to-work’ 
law.” 


IAM-UAW UNITY. is demonstrated on picket line at United Air- 
craft’s East Hartford, Conn. jet engine plant. - 


To Shackle 


over issues involving job security. 


Dirksen (Ill.), as “a voice from the'?—— 
19th Century—and the first half 
of the century at that.” 

Spokesmen for the Railway La- 
bor Executives’ Association, repre- 
senting 23 rail unions, branded it 
“an effort by the railroads to legal- 
ize their violation of the present 
law.” 

The Dirksen bill “strikes down 
the essentials of collective bar- 
gaining and would create chaos 
in every industry,” George M. 
Harrison, president of the Rail- 
way Clerks and a vice president 
of the AFL-CIO, told the sub- 
committee. 

Arthur J. Goldberg, testifying as 
counsel for the Steelworkers and 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept., described the bill as “an 
unwarranted interference by Con- 
gress with the collective bargain- 
ing process.” He said it was “an 
invitation to both unions and man- 
agement to run to Congress” with 
controversies which should be 
settled through negotiations. 

Biemiller, accompanied by AFL- 
CIO Associate Gen. Counsel 
Thomas E. Harris, said the Dirksen 
bill’s amendments to the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, the National La- 
bor Relations Act and the Railway 
Labor Act would have the effect: 
of leaving all issues involving 
“creation or discontinuance” of 
jobs “to the unilateral determina- 
tion of the employer.” 

Under the Dirksen bill, the 


AFL-CIO warned, a union might 


Anti-Scab Legislation 
Gains in Louisiana 


(Continued from Page I) 
and be cleared for an early vote in 
the Senate. _ 

State AFL-CIO Pres. Victor 
Bussie said three anti-labor bills 
introduced by State Sen. Jack Da- 
vis of Caddo Parish have been 
either rejected in committee or 
withdrawn. 

By a 7-to-3 vote, the Senate La- 
bor Committee turned down a bill 
to put a “right-to-work” constitu- 
tional amendment on the ballot. A 
’ companion bill, to reinstate the 
“work” law which the legislature 
repealed in 1956, was withdrawn 
after the committee refused to rec- 
ommend passage. 


Earlier the committee had 
voted down a proposal for a 
“little Landrum -Griffin Act” 
which would have imposed severe 
restrictions on union rights and 
activities at the state level. 

Bussie said a labor-opposed 
amendment to the state unemploy- 
ment compensation law has also 
been rejected in committee. This 
would have made it more difficult 
for injured. workers to qualify for 
benefits and would have required 
that any income earned by persons 
receiving total and permanent dis- 
ability benefits be deducted from 
their benefit checks. ~- 


Labor Hits Dirksen Bill 


Labor has asked a Senate Judiciary subcommittee to reject a 
bill which would bar unions from striking—or even bargaining— 


AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller described the 
measure, sponsored by Senate Republican Leader Everett McKinley 


>> 


Bargaining 


| be blocked from negotiating pro- 
visions dealing with automation, 
supplemental unemployment 
benefits, layoff according to sen- 
iority, job classifications, appren- 
ticeship programs and other is- 
sues touching on job security. 
' The effect, he said, would be to 
“cut the groundwork from under 
every collective bargaining agree- 
ment in the country.” 

The railroad unions, ostensible 
target of the bill, charged that rail 
management witnesses favoring. it 
had “falsified and misdescribed” 
the issues involved in the recent 
Supreme Court decision upholding 
the right of-the Railroad Telegra- 
phers to strike to prevent wholesale 
discontinuance of jobs. 

RLEA Attorney Lester P. 
Schoene declared that the Chicago 
& North Western Railroad had 
“defied the law by its refusal to 
bargain.” The Supreme Court on 
Apr. 18 threw out an injunction 
issued by a lower federal court. 
The majority decision held that the 
strike over abolition of jobs in- 
volved “terms or conditions of em- 
ployment” and therefore was pro- 
tected from federal injunction by 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

At the request of the railroads, 
Dirksen introduced his bill to nulli- 
fy the effect of the Supreme Court 
decision. “Quickie” hearings were 
promptly scheduled, over the pro- 
tests of rail unions, before a sub- 
committee headed by Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.). 

Unexpected support for labor’s 
position that the bill’s implica- 
tions are more far-reaching than 
the specific rail dispute involved 
in the Supreme Court decision 
came from U. S. Chamber of. 
Commerce. 

. The CofC—supporting the bill— 
described it as having “much 
broader implications” than “the 
right of a railroad ‘to abolish cer- 
tain jo 

The business group said unions 
have “succeeded in compelling em- 
ployers to bargain regarding such 
matters as union security, the’ 
check-off, retirement and pension 
plans, group insurance plans, profit- 
sharing and retirement, subcon- 
tracting of work, transfer of em- 
ployes in connection with plant re- 
moval to a new location.” All of 
these, the chamber implied, are 


f| picket 


(Continued from Page 1) 


‘\two IAM lodges and two UAW 
‘| locals voted for higher wages, and 


gave up on many conditions con- 
sidered to spell the difference be- 
tween a good contract and a poor 


one—-seniority, union shop, tighter 
¢| grievance machinery, arbitration, 


job progression. 
“What happened?” this reporter 


f}asked union committeemen. 


“It’s a rank-and-file revolution,” 
they said. “Our members got 
tired of giving in to management 
every year. They made up their 
minds it had to stop.” 

So the pact that united the mem- 


t| bers of the IAM and the UAW was 


carried out successfully} and the 
lines at East Hartford, 
Bridgeport, Stratford, Broad Brook 
and Windsor Locks, North Haven’ 
and Manchester, Conn,.,' all bristle 
with signs proclaiming: 
IAM and UAW on Strike for 
Automatic Wage Progression. 
UAW and IAM United for a 
Decent Seniority System. 
IAM and UAW on Strike for 
Union Security. 
UAW and IAM on Strike for 
Arbitration. 

Union people say that produc- 
tion has been almost halted, 

The mutual aid pact of the IAM 
and UAW is contemplated with 
quiet satisfaction by John K. Main 
Sr., senior business representative 
of IAM Dist. 91 in East Hartford. 


Not Alone 

“This time we don’t stand alone, 
because all the aircraft plants in 
Connecticut are with us,” said 
Main. “Another good thing—the 
fighting Machinist, as we used to 
call the typical IAM member in 
the old organizing days, has come 
back. 

“For 15 years this company 
has given out wage increases and 
emasculated our contract. This 
year our people put their foot 
down.” 

Dave Fraser is president of [AM 
Lodge 1746, which represents 16,- 
000 Pratt & Whitney workers at 
East Hartford and Manchester, 
Conn. Asked about a report that 
high school and college youths are 
being hired as summer-time train- 
ees, he said: 

“You can’t make jet engines with 
high school kids. You need skills, 
and our people have the skills.” 

There had been early signs of the 
changing contract climate. On De- 
cember 4, 1959, Pratt & Whitney 
workers voted by a small margin 
to reject a company offer. But it 
was not until the strike vote meet- 
ing in June, when only 700 mem- 
bers out of more than 4,000 voted 
against a strike, that the sun of a 
new union day climbed above the 
horizon. 

By that time other contracts 


Aircraft in Connecticut. 


covering 27,500 Convair workers 
and 18,000 Douglas employes at 
San Diego and other California 
locations. Majorities for ratification 
were 58 percent among Convair 
workers, 70 percent at Douglas. 
Three federal conciliators sug- 
gested a basis for settling the strike 
of 10,500 Machinists at Lockheed 
locations in Sunnyvale, Vanden- 
berg, Holloway, Van Nuys and 


really management prerogatives. 


Santa Cruz, Calif., and Honolulu, 


|IAM, UAW Members 
|Seek Key Protections 


had expired, and with them pro- 
visions for deducting dues from 
members. Aircraft workers be- 
gan coming to union halls to pay 
their dues, and many thousaads 
of non-members began signing 
up—2,300 in Lodge 1746 stone 
since early June. 

Union leaders expect to come 
out of this strike with both better 
contracts and stronger unions. They 
believe the work stoppage will be 
worth the cost—and that cost is 
high, in terms of lost wages, lost 
dues income, strike benefits and 
insurance payments. 

At the UAW hall on Union 
Avenue, Bridgeport, strikers from 
the Sikorsky helicopter plants in 
Bridgeport and Stratford, Conn.— 
divisions of United Aircraft—filed 
in all day June 28 for strike bene- 
fits—$12 a week for single men, 
$17 for workers with one depen- 
dent, $22 for men with a family. 
UAW Local 877 has 4,850 in its 
bargaining unit. 

The UAW took over insurance 
payments when Sikorsky stopped 
the payments early in the strike. 
IAM is paying $35 a week to mem- 
bers in good standing, and mem- 
bers may pay their own insurance 
premiums. Workers with less than 
six months’ union membership get 
a cash payment, usually $10 or 
more. 

The main Sikorsky plant is at 
Stratford, a few miles from 
Bridgeport. Pickets report for 
duty at a strike tent in a big field 
close to the plant. Food is pre- 
pared there, and delivered to all 
gates of the $20,000,000 Strat- 
ford plant, and to Bridgeport. 

At North Haven, Conn., suburb 
of New Haven, UAW Local 1234 
has 4,500 out from a Pratt & Whit- 
ney feeder plant producing jet 
parts. 

IAM Lodge 743 represents 4,500 
workers at United Aircraft’s Hamil- 
ton Standard plants in Windsor 
Locks and Broad Brook, Conn. 
It makes jet units, and members 
have continued their strike in the 
face of persistent “return to work” 
phone calls from many of the 1,200 
supervisors and strikebreakers in- 
side the plant. 

Estimates on the number of re- 
turned workers differ. UAC man- 
agement announced 5,871 out of 
31,000 have returned. The unions 
say 2,498. 

In negotiations at Hartford, 
UAC management was resisting 
union efforts to get these contract 
improvements: automatic pro- 
gression to replace a merit rating 
system; union security; seniority 
gules instead of a 10 percent layoff 
clause; broader seniority rights; 
arbitration of all unsettled griev- 
ances; the right of a worker to see 
his steward, and of the steward to 
investigate grievances, 


Convair, Douglas Pacts 


Ratified, Talks Continue 


Two strikes in the aircraft and missile industry continued while 
negotiators for 40,000 Machinists and Auto Workers kept trying for 
a settlement with Lockheed Aircraft Corp. in California and United 


Members of the IAM voted to ratify new two-year contracts 


P. I. The union inliceled willing- 
ness to accept the suggested basis 
but management called for a two- 
day tecess and rejected » the pro- 
posal, 

In Connecticut, 200 IAM and 
UAW pickets demonstrated in front 
of the state capital while 200 wo- 
men took over picket stations at 
the East Hartford plant of United 
Aircraft. It was “ladies’ day” on 
the picket line, 
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In Recess for Conventions: 


Congress Quits Until August, 
Rules Unit Stalls Welfare Bills 


€ 


, 


(Continued from Page 1) 
a specific plan that would move 
quickly to the Senate floor. 

Any Senate bill would still be - 
subject to the House agreement, 
and the Rules Committee might _ 
again assert control. 

As a result of the recess, most 
Democratic members of Congress 
were expected to leave shortly for 
Los Angeles, where the Democratic 
national convention is scheduled to 
open July 11 and where the plat- 
form’ and credentials committees 
have sessions listed for the preced- 
ing week. 

House GOP Attacks 

The Republican members, with 
four weeks to go before the GOP 
national convention in Chicago 
July 25, lacked the urgency for a 
temporary — that beset the 


Democrats, and House Republicans 
voted overwhelmingly to object to 
the change in plans. Sen. Everett 
McKinley Dirksen (R-IIl.), the Re- 
publican floor leader, gave his sup- 
port to Johnson. 

The last major item of busi- 
ness before the recess, except 
for appropriation bills, appeared 
likely to be an effort to override 
Pres. Eisenhower’s veto of a bill 
providing a 7.5 percent pay in- 
crease for government workers. 

Widespread political speculation 
arose that the August session would 
be marred by partisan wrangling. 
Some Democrats joined Republi- 
cans in expressing this apprehen- 
sion. 

‘Confrontation’ Seen 
There was speculation also that 


the return of Congress would pro- 


$1.25 Wage Bill Killed, 
Weak Substitute Passed 


(Continued from Page 1) 
uncovered even by the $1.15 fig- 
ure workers who for years have 
been completely unprotected by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Ayres-Kitchin’ bill would 
add a potential of 1.4 million work- 
ers to the 24 million previously 
covered but would grant these 
newly covered workers of major re- 
tail chain stores a minimum of 
only $1 an hour—thus creating two 
classes of protection. 

Overtime Pay Denied 

The substitute would also deny 
newly covered workers any protec- 
tion in overtime pay. There would 
be no maximum workweek at the 
conclusion of which overtime pay 
rates would be required. 

Even the apparent benefit to 
the 1.4 million workers who might 
now earn less than $1 an hour was 
subject to possible avoidance by 
a loophole in the substitute. 

Extended coverage would be 
applied only to chains operating 
five or more retail outlets in two 
or more states. Lawyers sug- 
gested that a chain retailer might 
escape the provision by incor- 
porating local units separately in 
different states. 

The modified House Committee 
bill sponsored by Rep. James 
Roosevelt (D-Calif.) emerged from 
committee after protracted hear- 
ings that began last year and after 
other lengthy delays. It then re- 
mained stuck in the House Rules 
Committee until first Rep. William 
H. Ayres (R-O.) and then Rep. A. 
Paul Kitchin (D-N. C.) offered the 
identical substitute that the Rules 
unit cleared. 

The Ayres-Kitchin bill was 
thrown into the House hopper as 
a final device of the southern 
Democratic-Republican coalition 
to emasculate if it could not 
block all other bills to improve 
the nation’s minimum wage 
structure. S 

Its proposals to hold down a 
wage increase from $1.25 to $1.15 
had been beaten in the Labor Com- 
Mittee and proposals similar to its 
Testrictions on expanded coverage 
also had been beaten. The Rules 
Committee nevertheless in effect 
gave it priority over the commit- 
tee’s scaled-down Roosevelt bill by 
Clearing it as a substitute. An 
amendment in the nature of a sub- 


stitute by parliamentary practice | 


Must be voted on and defeated be- 
fore the original measure is in or- 
der, 


"Political Gesture’ 


Biemiller and Goldberg in their 
Statement denounced the Ayres- 
Kitchin plan as “a political gesture 
that offers no more than pretense 


of relief for the nation’s millions 
of underpaid workers.” 


Labor has already “comprom- 
ised to the utmost” in an effort to 
help produce an acceptable min- 
imum wage law “this year,” they 
said. It had “reluctantly ac- 
cepted” reductions cutting by 
more than half the extension of 
coverage under a new bill and 
postponing the effective date of 
a $1.25 mirfimum. 


The original bill backed by ia 
AFL-CIO was the Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt measure that would have 
made a $1.25 minimum effective 
immediately and expanded protec- 
tion, with full overtime provisions, 
to 7.8 million workers not now 
covered. 


Senate Bill Provisions 


The Senate Labor Committee re- 
ported the Kennedy bill with new 
coverage reduced to only 5 million 
and with a rise in wages and reduc- 
tions in hours provided in a:series 
of step-ups and step-downs. 

The House Labor Committee bill 
reduced additional coverage to 3.5 
million and provided step-ups and 
step-downs in wages and hours. 

The Administration plan backed 
by Mitchell offered coverage to 3.1 
million workers—approximately 
1.7 million more than the Ayres- 
Kitchin bill—although it was sim- 
ilar to the latter bill in its refusal 
of overtime pay provisions for 
more than 40 hours of work a 
week. 


duce an almost unprecedented ‘“‘con- 
frontation” of party presidential 
nominees. Vice Pres. Nixon, sure 
to be the GOP candidate, is presid- 
ing officer of the Senate, and three 
Democratic senators are recognized 
presidential candjdates — Johnson 
himself, and Senators John F. Ken- 
nedy (Mass.) and ‘Stuart. Symington 
(Mo.). 

The last time Congress held a 
session between the nominating 
conventions and the election was in: 
1948, when then Pres. Truman 
called an August special session on 
what he labeled “Turnip Day” to 
push his demand for anti-inflation 
legislation. 

The three-week “Turnip Day” 
session rejected Truman’s pro- 
posals and adjourned after com- 
pleting action on a Republican 
alternative plan, but Truman as 
Democratic nominee used the 
record as part of his campaign, 
labeling the GOP-controlled leg- 
islature “the do-nothing, no-good 
80th Congress.” 

The Democratic decision came as 
mounting protests began to beat 
against the six-member bipartisan 
coalition that exploits control of 
House Rules Committee to delay 
oy kill legislation considered almost 
certain to pass if it could be forced 
to the floor. 


Major Bills Pending 


Johnson, in telling the Senate of 
the decision to recess the session, 
pointed out that 10 appropriation 
bills, including the mutual security 
and public works measures, are still 
pending in Congress. He listed a 
number of secondary measures that 
have or are expected to get com- 
mittee approval and have previously 
been listed on the congressional 
program for action. 

In arguing for the recess, the 
Texas senator said that a mini- 
mum wage bill and health care 
bill and other bills of that kind 
should not be “watered down the 
way some people want them 
watered down” or “abandoned 
the way some people want them 
abandoned.” 

The decision for the recess coin- 
cided almost precisely with two 
Rules Committee actions refusing 
to clear the housing bill and send- 
ing the House-passed school bill to 
a Senate-House conference. 

It coincided also with action by 
Chairman Graham Barden (D- 
N.C.) of the House Labor Com- 
mittee in refusing to recognize com- 
mittee members seeking to instruct 
him to force to the floor the job- 
site picketing bill by the “calendar 
Wednesday” procedure, and then in 
blocking all other committee action 


under this procedure. 


Bill.” 


in a period of three weeks. 
eight-day period, he said. 
torting the issue by saying 


hower Administration backed 
crats, ey 


‘Canned’ Editorials Used 
By Situs Picketing Foes 


Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N. J.) has charged that what 
he called the “kept press” reprinted identical canned editorials 
as part of a concerted lobbying drive against the Kennedy- 
Thompson “common situs” picketing bill. 

Speaking from the House floor, Thompson referred to a 
document distributed to House members by the American 
Retail Federation and entitled: 
Mounting Public Indignation Over Efforts to Blast a Big Hole 
in the Landrum-Griffin Law With Common Situs Picketing 


The document contained 52 identical or nearly identical 
articles and éditorials from newspapers in 22 states and the 
District of Columbia and, Thompson noted, all appeared with- 

Twelve newspapers carried an identical editorial in one 

Thompson lashed the canned editorial “writers” for dis- 


“Hoffa-sponsored” and for not mentioning that the Eisen- 


“More Newspapers Reflect 


the proposed legislation was 
the bill along with the Demo- 


y - 


ie NN 
House Peuusctadiace 
Bar Job Picket Vote 


The fate of a‘drive to amend the Taft-Hartley Act’s restrictions 
on secondary boycotts so as to permit picketing on common Con- 
struction sites was thrown into doubt as Congress approached recess. 
- While a Senate Labor subcommittee heard organized labor and 
the Eisenhower Administration appeal for passage of the Kennedy- 
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Thompson bill, a group of southern'§ 
Democrats in the House torpedoed 
efforts to get the House bill to a 
floor vote. 

The legislation sponsored by 
Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) 
and Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr 
(D-N. J.), in effect would overturn 
a 1951 Supreme Court ruling that 
the Denver building trades unions 
violated T-H in * picketing non-un- 
ion work on an otherwise all-union 
project. 

Chairman Howard W. Smith 
(D-Va.) of the powerful House 
Rules Committee reportedly de- 
manded that the Thompson bill 
be scuttled in exchange for clear- 
ing a minimum wage bill for 
floor action. 

Chairman Graham A. Barden 
(D-N. C.) of the House Labor 
Committee—which last April 
okayed the Thompson bill by a 
21-5 vote—then permitted a fili- 
buster to consume an entire com- 
mittee meeting. This prevented 
liberal Democrats from forcing the 
picketing bill directly to the floor. 

On the Senate side, Building & 
Construction Trades Dept. Pres.. 
C. J. Haggerty of the AFL-CIO 
urged a floor vote on the basis of 
legislative hearings over the years 
and a leadership pledge repeatedly 
reported by Kennedy. 


Commitments Cited 

Haggerty quoted Kennedy as 
telling the Senate late in May that 
“commitments have been made by 
the leadership and other—responsi- 
ble legislators on both sides of the 
aisle in both Houses to bring the 
situs picketing bill to a vote this 
session.” 

Haggerty told the Senate group 
that the Denver rule had adversely 
affected the building trades. In 
Baltimore, he said, the number of 
all-union general contractors plum- 
meted from 58 in 1951 to five in 
1959, with “substantial differen- 
tials” created between union and 
non-union rates. 

. Under Sec. of Labor James T. 
O’Connell came under unfriendly 
questioning from Republicans after 
testifying the Kennedy bill would 
mean “long overdue correction of 
the common situs inequity” and 
was in line with Pres. Eisenhower’s 
message to Congress last year. .. 

Senate Republican Leader Evy- 
erett M. Dirksen wondered whether 
the Administration still supported 
the amendment, noting the Presi- 


| dent made no mention of it in his 


State of the ‘Union message this 
year. O'Connell said the President 


joined in, saying he didn’t think 
the Administration understood the 
bill’s implications. 

O’Connell said it could not be 
fairly argued that employers jointly 
engaged in a construction project 


‘| are “wholly unconcerned” in a law- 


ful dispute involving any single e 
ployer. Therefore, he added, the 
union should be free to picket with- 
out fear of a secondary boycott 
charge. 


Nature of Industry Involved 
Haggerty pointed out that it is 


because the Taft-Hartley Act did 
not concede the nature of the build- 


employes in the industry are de- 
nied the right of peaceful picket- 
ing enjoyed by other workers. 

In the Denver case, a general 
contractor on a commercial project 
sublet work to a non-union electri- 
cal contractor who was_ paying his 
workers 42.5 cents an hour less 
than the union scale. The Defiver 
building trades picketed the site as 
“unfair.” 

The lower courts took the view 
that the union action was focused 
on the non-union aspect of the 
project and thus was legal. The 
Supreme Court, by a 6-3 decision, 
reversed this judgment. 

Haggerty quoted from past com- 
mittee reports which recommended 
that the secondary boycott be re- 
defined to recognize that the typi- 
cal construction project is an “inte- 
grated economic enterprise” in- 
volving different employers. 


Farm Revolt 
Behind Vote in 
North Dakota 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Davis’ election and Davis himself 
in effect repudiated the farm poli- 


Benson. 
Burdick, who in 1958 became 
the first North Dakota Democrat 
in history to win a Howse seat, 
made an all-out assault on Ad- 
major announced Democratic 
presidential candidates traveled 
to North Dakota to lend their 
backing. 

The result was a Burdick triumph 
in most rural areas, plus a sharp re- 
duction in the Republican share of 
the vote in nearly all the state’s 
cities. An early 11,000 plurality 
for Davis in the cities steadily 


still wants the change. 


Sen. Batsy Goldwater (R-Ariz.) 


shrank as the rural returns poured 
in, be 


ing and construction industry that ~ 


cies of Agriculture Sec. Ezra Taft, 
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- Rededieaition, 1960 


" IS AN HONORED and. accepted truism of democracy that 
® 


each generation must rededicate itself to the fight for peace and. 


freedom, a truism that has been converted into a Cliche in the hands 
of Fourth of July orators, = i * ; 
On the 184th anniversary of the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence this rededication can no longer be regarded as an 
oratorical luxury. It is essential. 
In our age of peril and anxiety and uncergainty there is a récurring 
need to go back to Jefferson’s “self-evident” truths: 

“That all men are created equal, that they are endowed . by 
their creator with certain unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
power from the consent of the governed, that whenever any form 
of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
‘of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” 


Where Are the Jobs? 


fet BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS report on the tremen- 

dous rise in productivity in 1959, an increase that is continuing 
in the first half of 1960, reflects both the new efficiency of American 
industry stemming from the technological revolution and automation 
and the dangers this situation poses for the nation unless there is a 
sharp increase in economic growth. 

The increase in productivity in 1959 reveals that a small increase 
in employment hag resulted in a large increase in production. Unless 
there is a matching increase in consumption, stemming from higher 
purchasing power this production will pile up, bringing with it acute 
economic distress. 

While productivity sharply increases and the number of workers 
needed to achieve these levels of production drop, the number of 
new workers entering the labor force is increasing. 

There is only one answer—expansion and growth tied to govern- 


ment policies that will direct that growth to the area of greatest] 


need—the public services. 


2 


Rules Committee Arrogance 


‘HE SHOCKING PERFORMANCE of the Southern Democratic- 

Republican coalition that controls the House Rules Committee 
in delaying—with intent to kill—important legislation in the public 
interest should have kindled the indignation of every responsible 
member of the House. 

For what the controlling coalition on this committee has done is 
to flatly inform every representative—men and women who collec- 
tively have won the support of millions of American voters—that 
only they, a half dozen or so, are the best judges of what issues a 
’ great legislative body will be allowed to pass on. 

Neither the House membership nor the nation can tolerate this 
situation. The American governmental process is studded with 


enough checks and balances to insure moderation at all levels. The 
issue is not moderate or liberal—versus—conservative policies; it 
is the knowing and willful use of legislative machinery to prevent 
a decision by a popularly elected legislative body. 
This is a dangerous burlesque of democracy, that if allowed to 
go unchecked will eventually corrupt representative government, 
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Contract Conditions Improved: 


New High for Farm Workers 
Set by West Indies Program. 


By Milton Plumb . 


ware IMPROVEMENTS negotiated in the 
labor-backed program for employment of 
farm workers from the British West Indies in the 
United States have set a new high in working con- 
ditions for agricultural workers. 

The new standards were voluntarily established 
by U.S. employers participating in the program 
following a series of discussions with Assistant 
Sec. of Labor Newell Brown and other officials 
of the Labor Dept. aimed at better protection of 
U.S. farm workers against any adverse effect 
from foreign worker employment, and at improved 
working conditions for the British West Indian 
workers, 

Not only have the employers agreed to meet 
at the minimum all of the standards set up under 
the Mexican contract labor program but they 
have continued and expanded many protective 
features of the BWI program which have pre- 
viously been well in advance of the Mexican 
program. The BWI program of accident and 
sickness insurance for injuries or illness off the 
job, for example, is the oldest in the country, 
having been established in 1948, 

The major new advances agreed to by the em- 
ployers are: 

@ The major portion of the workers’ cost of 
transportation between jobs in this country will 
be paid by the employer in the future, despite the 
fact that BWI compliance officials have always 
insisted that long distance travel must be at the 
same standards of comfort as those provided the 
traveling public. Greyhound and Trailways buses 
will continue to be used for BWI workers, whereas 
under the Mexican program much of the transpor- 
tation is done by contractors using converted 


‘| school buses and similarly inferior equipment. 


@ Workers will be guaranteed employment for 
at least three-quarters of the normal hours of wor 
during the contract period. eee 

Other contract changes represent merely for- 
mal recognition of what were already the normal 
practice. They include provision of free housing 
for the workers—with BWI compliance officials 
demanding higher standards than those of the 
Mexican program and making much more regu- 
lar inspections—and assurance that food will be 
provided at cost. — 


_ BRITISH WEST INDIES WORKERS repre- 
sent only about 6,500 of the 450,000 foreign 


workers admitted each year to work on U.S. farms, 
Because BWI compliance officials have steadily re- 
fused to let their nationals work under the sub- 
standard conditions offered to domestic farm 
workers and under other foreign labor programs, 
the number has declined in recent years while the 
Mexican program has grown. 

BWI workers are used chiefly in Florida, Con- 
necticut and in some states in the north-central 
and middle-Atlantic regions. It is sharply different 
from the Bahaman worker program which labor 
has attacked as substandard. 

In congratulating the committee representing 
employers using BWI labor upon their “con-" 
structive response” to the Labor Dept.’s request 
for contract revision, Brown said that it is “a 
source of satisfaction that the BWI program is in 
some respects well ahead of the standards imposed 
under the Mexican labor program.” 

Brown praised Harold F. Edwards, chief 
liaison officer for the government of the West 
Indies in the farm labor program, 

Edwards has been largely responsible for the 
steady’improvement of wages and working con- 
ditions under the BWI program since he took over 
as the chief compliance official in 1951. 

Whereas the Mexican program has a de facto 
minimium wage of 50 cents an hour, Edwards 
will not contract any workers for less than 65 
cents an hour as the minimum guarantee and most 
workers contracted at this minimum actually earn 
considerably more, 

Brown, in praising Edwards, stressed that all 
improvements in foreign worker contracts serve 
indirectly to improve also the opportunities and 
conditions for_U.S. workers. 

Members of the British West Indies Employers 
Committee, who helped in voluntarily setting a 
new standard for agricultural labor employment ia 
this country, are Ralph C. Lasbury, Jr., of the 
Shade Tobacco Growers Association, chairman, 
and Fred C. Sikes, vice president in charge of 
personnel. of the U.S. Sugar Corporation, and 
Marvin H.. Keil, personnel director of the Wis- 
consin Division ofthe Green Giant Foods Corp. 

A tour of inspection of some of the; BWI 
camps on the East Coast was made ‘recently 
by Serafino Romualdi, the AFL-CIO’s Inter- 
American Representative. He reported that the 
living conditions under which the BWI workers 
he visited were living were well in advance of 
those enjoyed by most farm workers. 
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Morgan Says: 


‘Thm 


It's Time for Bréadwinnerd. 
To Match Teenagers Wages 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P, Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO, Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


B ACK IN THE dear dead days beyond | reeih, 
I used to mow lawns for 25 cents an hour 
and get.a nickel each for gopher tails. I don’t 


know what has happened to the gopher-trapping ~ 


business since I was a~boy but I am informed that 
unorganized baby-sitters in some American metro- 
poli now bank as much ,....i. 

as $1.50 an hour and a | 
teenager won't look at a 
long-haired lawn for less 
than $1.25. 

{ applaud this growth 
in the economy, even if it 
forces manufacturers to 
make larger piggy banks, 
but I don’t think it is 
enough to justify the Vice 
President’s optimism in 
the comparison between 
our expansion and that of 
the Soviet Union. I would be a little more con- 
fident about our competitive position over the 
long pull if more adult breadwinners could be 
assured of earning as much per hour as a baby- 
sitter or a lawn trimmer. Which brings us to the 
subject of the minimum wage. 

A few unions have done such a strong job that 
when somebody mentions a rise in the minimum 
wage, many people react instinctively against it, 
oblivious to the fact that millions of workers in 
the U. S. still make Jess than a dollar an hour. 


The little-appreciated point is that less than 
a third of the country’s current labor force of 
some 67,000,000 are protected by the federal 
wage-hour act whose minimum now is a dollar 
an hour. Many of the unprotected two-thirds, 
of course, are making more than the minimum 
but there are so many who aren’t that they com- 
prise dangerous soft spots in the economy, 


For once, Congress is preparing to shrink these 
soft spots. Both House and Senate labor com- 


Morgan 


Washington Reports: 


mittees have approved somewhat different versions 


- of new minimum wage legislation. 


‘The Senate bill, sponsored, fortuitously enough, 
by Senator Kennedy, won committee OK June 22. 
The more ambitious of the two, the Senate pack- 
age would extend coverage to more than five mil- 
lion employes not now protected ‘and gradually 
increase the minimum to $1.25 an hour. 

The House measure would provide a similar 
rise but would extend coverage to only about 3.5 
million more workers. The sharpest and most 
controversial difference between the two is this: 
Under the Senate version if anybody in a plant 
gets federal fair wage protection because his par- 
ticular job is in interstate commerce, the coverage 
would be extended to all workers in the plant. The 
House bill has no such provision. The Senate 
provision would benefit about a million workers. 


. THE LEGISLATION is charged, unsurpris- 
ingly, with election-year politics. The cantank- 
erous House Rules Committee, through its right- 
wing bias, could block all legislation, as it has on 
the school bill, by refusing to authorize House 
conferees to-adjust differences with the Senate. 
The administration wants a top of $1.15 on the 
minimum wage—but it’s possible that vote-con- 
scious Republicans will be able to dissuade the 
‘White House from vetoing whichever version Con- 
gress sends up. 


Interestingly enough, virtually none of the 


- workers who would benefit from the minimum 


wage legislation belong to unions. Conceivably 
the benefits could make them harder to organize. 
So why does labor bother? 

One answer I get is that the union move- 
ment believes it gains from a healthy economy 
and loses when workers are underpaid whether 
they are union members or not. This clearly is 
self-interest; it seems more enlightened and real- 
istic to me than the argument of Commerce 
Sec. Mueller who testified against a $1.25 
minimum because it would increase our export 
disadvantage in world markets. 


By Mueller’s logic, our world position would be} 


best protected by reducing wages to, say, the 
levels of labor abroad. 


‘Modest Housing Bill Provides 
Help for ‘Displaced Families’ 


HE 1960 HOUSING BILL “is a very modest 

bill. We have purposely kept out some of the 
controversial subjects. And I feel it will pass,” 
Rep. Leonor Sullivan (D-Mo.) asserted on Wash- 
ington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public 
service program heard on more than 300 radio 
stations, 

One of the new items in the bill, she said, would 
be to help take care of the housing needs of dis- 
placed low-income families who could not qualify 
for public housing. 


Some of these people, Mrs. Sullivan said, 
Should get assistance through FHA in buying 
“older houses in older neighborhoods. To aid ~ 
in this move, we are asking the FHA to relax 


“You'll get a kick out of thistlant week one of my 
mea sold some guy a set of storuh windows to fit on over 
his storm windows!” va 


the term ‘economic soundness’ to mean ‘reason- 
able risk.’ ” 

Rep. William B. Widnall (R-N. J.) said that he 
agreed with the proposal, but warned that when 
an old home is bought ina run-down neighbor- 
hood, “unless there’s a plan throughout the neigh- 
borhood for improvement, you might be throwing 
money down the drain and regret your investment 
in that locality. We feel that under the urban 
renewal housing program, it’s possible to take care 
of the situation on a community basis.” 


WIDNALL NOTED that the housing for the 
elderly program would be continued under the 
new housing program. It was initiated in the pre- 
vious housing bill, but most of the previous appro- 
priation has not yet been used. The current bill, 
he said, would increase the appropriation by $50 
million. 

“There is a great deal of interest in housing for 
the elderly, and there will be more so as the years 
go by,” he said. © 

“This is not public housing. It’s private hous- 
ing put up by non-profit organizations to afford 
the elderly an opportunity to get housing at a 
lower cost,” Mrs. Sullivan explained. 


Widnall said, “I have asked the committee to 
make some studies in this field to see why land 
costs so much in slum areas when everybody says 
it’s in a deplorable condition, a blighted area, run 
down. Municipalities must be failing to tax in 
accordance with land values paid on condemna- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Sullivan also said municipalities should be 
made responsible for the cost of housing projects. 
“There has been so much money made on slum 
property that people fight tearing it down. They 


=(TS YOUR— 
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know they can’t acquire other property and get 
that much profit out of it," - 


THE DEMOCRATIC STUDY GROUP? a carefully named 


band of more than 100 liberals in the House, is credited by ob- 
servers here with a respectable measure of influence on a few of 
the major legislative issues that arose in Congress this year. 


The Study Group, a reasonably cohesive association, took form 


as a successor to a less formal conference previously existing under 
the leadership of Eugene McCarthy, now a senator from Minne- 
sota but until 1958 a member of the House. It would be correct 
to think of the group as Democrati¢ House members tired of having 
affairs run by a coalition of conservative southern Democrats and 
conservative Republicans and in favot of carrying out Democratic 


Party platforms. 
Temporary chairman is Rep. Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.), who is now 


running for the Senate himself and will be out of the picture after 
November, with Rep. Frank a Jr. (D-N. J.) as temporary 


secretary. 

The group includes both siete and two-term Democrats, 
who would like to pass bills they think they were elected to-help 
pass, and veterans with significant seniority. The Study Group 
has whips responsible for floor duties, -discussion sessions on 
issues, and a research director, William G. Phillips, to coordinate 
staff work. The members care enough about their objectives to 
dig into their own pockets for some expenses. 

The Study Group is credited with a major negative victory as 
the source of a threatened fullblown floor fight when the House 
Ways & Means Committee, pushed by the Administration, ap- 
proved a back-door program of raising th® interest ceiling on long- 
term government bonds. The Study Group’s economists assailed 
the plan and persuaded the Democratic leadership that conditions 
were about to change in the money marts—as they did. They were 
sounder in their economics than the Eisenhower Administration 
experts who claim special expertness. 

On the civil rights bill, the Study Group made a project out 
of collecting signatures to a discharge petition, to blast the bill 
out of the reactionary House Rules Committee. It helped obtain 


the so-called “calendar Wednesday” procedure that Sorced the 
distressed area bill to a vote. 


It worked hard and successfully to produce a school-aid bill— 
the first general aid to education measure ever passed by the House 
—although the bill was promptly blockaded again by the Rules 
Committee. 

* * * 

This is by no means an insignificant record, but one suspects 
that Study Group members would ‘concede that more will be needed 
to give the Democratic Party an adequate performance chart. 


The congressional recess left a large amount of unfinished busi- 


ness—on school aid, minimum wages, jobsite picketing, a broad_ 


housing program and a Forand-type social security health measure. 
They were all stacked up} or had previously been blocked, mostly 
in the House Rales committee. 

Surely it is not. unreasonable to hope that a Congress that is 
heavily controlled by Democrats should establish the party’s bona 
fides by passing such legislation, and without lengthy delay. 

School aid aid-expansion of vainimum wage coverage are not 
new ideas; they have been kicking around for years, debated to 
exhaustion. The social security system is a quarter century old, 
and it passes understanding that a Democratically controlled 
Ways & Means Committee should repudiate extension of the 
same principle to health care during old age. 


By coincidence perhaps the Democratic Study Group is almost. 


exactly the same size as the southern Democratic bloc in the House 
—a little more than 100 members, Real power all through the 
session has vestéd not in the official Democratic leadership but in 
the reactionary coalition of the Republican members and southern 
Democrats controlling the Rules Cotnmittee and many of the key 
legislative committees. , 


HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY and a program to aid middle- 
income families displaced by slum clearance should be included in 
any 1960 housing bill, Rep. William B. Widiall (R-N. J.), left, and 
Rep. Leonor K. Sullivan (D-Mo,),.members of the House housing 
subcommittee, said on Washington Reports: tot the People, AFL-CIO 
public service radio program. 
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Good Driving Habits 
Can End Gas Waste 


By Sidney Margolius _ 

T= DRIVING SEASON is here and so are the big gas bills. 
Cost of fuel ranks next to depreciation as the largest expense of 
car ownership. You'll pay more for gas this summer, especially 
because of increased gas taxes. The majority of states now tax gas 
at 6 cents or more per gallon. In fact, 13 states now tax at 7 cents. 
Experts differ on gas mileage. Generally, over 30 mph you start 
losing mileage. But the increase is 

not significant until you go over 40. 

- If at 30 mph you get 21 mpg, then 
(typically) at 40 you get 20; at 50, 
18; at 60, 16; at 70, #4. 
That doesn’t mean all cars will get 

the same mileage at these speeds, of 
course. Other factors affecting mile- 
age are weight, engine compression 
ratio, condition of the car and driv- 
ing habits. f 
A 3,000-pound car gets 50 per- 
cent more mileage than one weigh- 
ing 4,000, other factors equal. You 
can see why the new compact cars 
are running away with car sales this 
year. They’re 2,300 to 3,000 


pounds. 
They don’t provide quite as much mileage as some of the ads 
claim. But drivers’ experiences so far indicate that they yield 19-26. 
mpg for the manual-shift sixes, depending on weight. 
A HIGH COMPRESSION RATIO theoretically also helps en- 
gines get more mileage out of gas. But the high-compression cars 
on the road generally are those loaded with gas-using extra acces- 
sories like automatic transmission and power steering. Too, over 
a certain ratio, generally 9 to 1 or higher, you need premium grade. 
Fortunately, octane ratings have been increased each year so that 
regular gas now rates as high as premium did in 1953. 
Automotive engineers estimate that about 50 percent of all cars 
on the road in 1960 will be satisfied with 91 octane gas. Regular 
gas now is well over 91 in most areas, and country-wide, averages 
92.4. Cays generally can get along with lower-octane than aver- 
age in mountain country. 
Also note the higher octane of regular gas in the East and North 
Central states—due to strong competition in those areas. 
Underinflation of tires also wastes gas. Five pounds of under- 
inflation wastes a half-gallon on every 20, the American Petroleum 
Institute estimates. 
Keeping your car serviced and adjusted properly also is vital for 
gas mileage. Besides carburetor adjustments and spark timing, here 
are points to check: 


@ A dirty air filter can reduce mileage as much as 10 percent. B15 6th &., H.W. Warnings 6, D.C 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
GEORGE MEANY ‘WM. F. SCHNITZLER 

President Secretary-Treasuret ea] 
015 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W, WASHINGTON 6,0.G °° 7 


THIS POSTER, spelling out labor’s dedication to a “better world,” is “available without charge to 
local and international unions and state and city central bodies. Based on the back page of the recent: 
AFL-CIO international affairs supplement in the New York Times, the two-color poster measures 
11 by 14 inches. It is intended for union halls and offices, plant bulletin boards and community 
exhibits. Orders for the “Three Children” poster should be sent to the AFL-CIO Dept. of Education, 


@ Aslow or stuck choke can rob you of 30 percent. From Soup fo Nonsense: 
@ Too-heavy motor oil in the wrong season is another waster. - 


@ So are stuck manifold and cooling-system thermostatic valves. M d A d T C ¢ d ll 
You can waste much gas through careless habits. Among them: Oo ern S Op 1nh er e ‘e | 


Jack-rabbit starts, staying too long in lower gears before shifting, _ By Jane Goodsell 


Tushing up to your stop and then jamming on the brakes, unnecessary LE 
idling, nervously racing the engine while you wait for a light to P Tgeteer = ging been pu ye er 
change. modern life is lacking in magic and miracles? 


(Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius) If it’s miracles you’re after, there’s nothing to beat 
a good Before and After layout. 

Some of my favorites of latter day magic appear 
in house and garden magazines. You know those 
sags, in: which a 
young couple stum- 
ble onto an old dog- 
house and decide to_ 
remodel it into 
their home. 

The first picture, 
obviously taken dur- 
ing a heavy snow- 
storm with a pre- 
Civil War camera, 
is the size of a com- 
memorative stamp, 
and it depicts the 
old doghouse in its 
original state. It is, 
indeed, as the cap- 
tion states, “dingy and cramped,” and some 
people might be too discouraged by its dilapidated 
state to recognize that it is “full of creative pos- 
sibilities.” . 

But not our young couple. They have vision. 
They have imagination. (And only a cynic would 
notice that they also seem to have about $85,000 
in cash.) 

Their acumen is proved by the After pictures, 
a six-page portofolio of photographs in glowing, 
vibrant color. The old doghouse has been 
magically transformed into a perfect jewel of a 
Regency house, authentic in every detail, includ- 
ing its four bathrooms and the servants’ quarters. 


KEEP UP 
WITH 
THE 


Coast to Coast 
on ABC 
Monday thru Friday 

7 P.M. Eastern Time* 


© Check your poper fer locol time 


sponsored 


living. 
But maybe it’s fairy tale romance you're look- 


. 


Now that’s what I call inspiration for daily 


ing for. Or wizardry and black magic. The 
Arabian Nights and that sort of thing. 


LISTEN, LADIES, if you think mystic rites are 
lost and gone forever, you’ve fallen behind on 
your magazine reading. Are you gnaware that 
your humdrum existence can be revitalized into 
thrilling, pulsating romance by a single applica- 


. tion of secretly blended ingredients? 


Haven’t you seen those pictures of a matronly 
housewife, sitting alone—unloved and unwanted 
—in the chimney corner, mourning that life has 
passed her by? 

When next seen, that same lady (having treated 
her grateful pores to a dose of miraculous triple 
hormone jelly) is scarcely recognizable. But there 
she is, transformed into a tearing beauty, casting 
scornful glances at a bevy of dark, continental 
gentlemen who are aiming kisses at the nape of 
her neck. 

Are you so uninformed that you don’t know that 
magic can be wrought via the miracle couches of 
home reducing plans? Unless you’ve been living 
in a decompression chamber, you must have seen 
those photographs. 

Picture Number One shows a_bedraggled 
matron who tips the scales at 215 pounds, dressed 
in a shapeless housedress and sneakers. She is 
standing in front of a tenement shack and, judging 
from the expression on her face, contemplating a 
four-part ax murder. : : 

Picture Number Two shows the same lady, 100 
pounds lighter and 20 years younger. She is 
gowned by Balenciaga, coiffed by Henri and 
jewelled by Cartier. Festooned in orchids, she 
stands beside a Mercedes Benz, parked in the 
driveway of an elegant town house. 

If you don’t think that beats Cinderella to a 
pulp, you’re hopelessly mired in the past. Go 
back to your pokey old fairy tales} 
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KefauveF Bill Supported: 


- 


Federal Dept. of Consumers 


Urged as ‘Buyers’ Safeguard © 


Organized labor has thrown its full support behind a widely sponsored bill to create a federal 


Dept. of Consumers. 


The worker spends virtually all his income on retail products, AFL-CIO Assistant Dir. of Research 


Peter Henle told a Senate Government Operations subcommittee, and “can ill afford to have hard- 
won wage increases ... dissipated at the’ store counter through exorbitant prices, shoddy or unsafe 


products or short weights and meas-®— 
ures.’ 

Jacob Clayman, ’ administrative 
director of the Industrial Union 
Dept., also urged passage of the 
proposed legislation. Because of 
shortweighting, he charged, “the 
American family. is losing $25 mil- 
lion annually on bitter alone.” 

The bill, introduced by Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) and 


carrying the mames of 23 co- 

would — as Kefauver 

put it—provide effective repre- 

sentation of the American people 

“in their capacity as consumers.” 
Kefauver pointed out that almost 
all present federal agencies repre- 
sent people as producers—the Dept. 
of Commerce for businessmen, the 
Dept. of Agriculture for farmers 


IAM Government Lodge 
Raps Closing of Plants 


The Administration’s policy in 


dismantling government industrial 


facilities in the nation’s capital and contracting production out to 
private industry at higher prices has been attacked as “defense 
payola” by Machinists Lodge 174. 

The IAM lodge, which represents groups of employes of the 


Naval Weapons Plant, Naval Ord-< 


nance Laboratory, Naval Research 
Laboratory, Naval Powder Plant, 
and other Washington area govern- 
ment industrial facilities, made the 
“payola” charge as it announced 
the launching of a national cam- 
paign “to acquaint the American 
people with the sad facts about the 
Administration’s defense procure- 
ment policy.” 

The drive was launched as an 
aftermath to Administration 
plans to close down the Naval 
weapons plant as part of what 
Lodge Pres. Edward A. Marcey, 
Jr., said was a policy of “private 
enterprise at any cost.” 


Newspaper advertisements ap- 
pearing in Washington newspapers, 
and scheduled to appear in daily 
papers in other major cities, kicked 
off the campaign. They noted that, 
according to the report of a Sen- 
ate committee headed by Sen. 


_ Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), “during the 


1956 presidential campaign, officials 
of the 100 largest military prime 
contractors contributed $1,133,882 
to the Republican Party and $40,- 
975 to the Democratic Party.” 
Marcey said the Administration’s 
policy means that “government” 
manufacturing facilities, represent- 
ing an investment of billions of 
dollars, are being allowed to “go 
down the drain” while the taxpay- 
ers’ money is being used for “de- 
fense subsidies” of private industry. 


The IAM lodge’s campaign, he 
said, will fight both in the closing 
days of the 86th Congress and at 


the Republican and Democratic ; 


National Conventions, “urging 
both parties to act quickly to 
reverse the present Administra- 
tion policy.” 


“The deliberate Aiatroction of the 
Naval Weapons Plant,’ Marcey 
charged, “has already cost the tax- 
payers millions of dollars, not to 
mention the discharging of person- 
nel whose special skills are lost to 
the nation,” 

Calling the procurement policies 
“the worst ‘payola’ scandal in 
America” and One about which the 
American public “knows the least,” 
the newspaper ads inserted by 
Lodge 174 listed these instances as 

“symptoms of this ‘payola’ policy:” 
® The Navy spent $21.10 each 
“for lamp sockets similar to those 

Offered by retail stores for’ "25 
cents,” 

® An infra-red guided missile 
developed by Hughes Aircraft “dost 
10 times as much in mass produc- 


» tion as a Navy-developed missile, 


engineered to meet the same func- 
tional requirements.” 

@ Ramo Woolridge, a corpora- 
tion given full responsibility for 
missile research and development 
for the Air Force, “parlayed an 
initial $248,000 ‘investment’ into 
a $29 million operation inside of 
four years.” The ad said that “97.1 
percent of Ramo-Woolridge’s sales 
were to the Air Force.” 

@ Since 1955, government estab- 
lishments have been under direct 
Administration order “to contract 
out everything possible to private 
sources, regardless of cost.” 

@ In 1955, the Administration 
reinforced this order by “setting 
up standards by which existing 
government facilities would be eli- 
minated,” and that in pursuit of this 
policy the Navy closed out 19 major 
field operations, including plants at 
the Corpus Christi, Tex. Naval 
Air Station, the Pocatello, Ida., 
Naval Ordnance Plant, and the 
South Boston, Mass., Annex to the 
Boston Naval Shipyard. 


- The ad charged that the Ad- 
ministration has become “deeply 
involved in defense subsidies” to 
private industry, and that “the 
know-how in the production of 
key defense material is falling 
into the hands of a relatively few 
large corporations, who owe no 
obligation to the government.” 


and the Dept. of Labor for workers. 

Consumer representation, he de- 
clared, is “limited, fragmented and 
relatively ineffectual.” 

Kéfauver said in his testimony 
that many consuming groups go un- 
represented: the young, the retired, 
the white-collar workers with lag- 
ging incomes and the unorganized 
workers. 

He noted that “business pro- 
motion offen tends to confuse 
rather than to inform” and that 
regulatory agencies charged with 
protecting the public interest have 
degenerated into umpiring con- 
flicts between private interest 
groups. 

The proposed new agency would 
have transferred to it such units as 
the Food & Drug Administration 
and the Division of Prices & Cost 
of Living of the Bureau of Labor 
Statist#@$. It would speak for con- 
sumers before regulatory bodies and 
in the judicial branch; it would 
sponsor an annual consumers con- 
ference and offer an information 
service for consumers. 


Henle Hits Abuses 

Henle said that such recent “out- 
rageous abuses” as rigged TV 
shows, payola,. high-priced drugs, 
concealed credit charges and the 
cranberry episode reflect the domi- 
nance of producer and profitmaking 
interests. 

Henle pointed out that precedents 
for the Kefauver bill now exist with 
the creation of Consumer Counsel’s 
Offices in New York and California; 
a Dept. of Consumer Protection in 
Connecticut and a comsumer’s ad- 
visory office under the Massachu- 
setts attorney-general. 


The AFL-CIO spokesman 
Stressed that the AFL-CIO con- 
vention last year endorsed the 
idea of a federal consumer agen- 
cy and the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council specifically backed the 
Kefauver bill. 


Clayman recalled a recent gov- 
ernment survey which showed short- 
weighting to be a common practice 
on prepackaged foods. He said the 
new agency should serve as a “clear- 
ing house of consumer complaints” 
and said it would help achieve 


| higher real living standards. 


Security Risk Seen 
In ‘Runaway’ Shipping 


Representatives of AFL-CIO seamen’s and waterfront unions have 
urged Congress to enact pending legislation to keep Communists 
off merchant ships and docks and recommended that the bill be 
broadened to cover seamen on “runaway” ships. 


Testifying before the House Un-American Activities Committee 


on behalf of the 108,000 unionists®— 


represented by the Seafarers’ Sec- 
tion of the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Trades Dept., Attorney Ray R. 
Murdock said the foreign seamen 
on “runaway” ships “represent a 
potential plague of security risks 
who will have easy access to our 
waterfront facilities.” 

Murdock said that the policy 
of American ship owners trans- 
ferring their vessels to “flag of 
convenience” registry to avoid 
U.S. wage scale, safety standards, 
labor laws and taxes has reduced 
the American merchant marine to 
a fourth-rate status. 

After World War II, he said, the 
U.S. merchant marine was larger 
than all other merchant fleets com- 


bined, but that it now ranks behind 
Britain, Norway and Liberia—the 
latter one of the three nations which 
has welcomed “runaway” shipping. 
The other two are Panama and 
Honduras. 

Murdock, who is also Washing- 
ton counsel for the Seafarers’ Intl. 
Union, estimated that last year U.S. 
flag ships carried little more than 
10 percent of American imports 
and exports. 

‘Support for extending the secu- 
rity provisions of the bill to “run- 
away” shipping also came from 
Howard Ostrin, general counsel of 
the Maritime Union; Hoyt Had- 
dock, director of the MTD’s Sea- 
farers’ Section; and Marion Chrus- 
niak, representing several Baltimore 
locals of the Longshoremen. 


NEWEST MEMBER of board .of directors of Union Labor Life 
Insurance Co., Willard C. Butcher (center), vice president of Chase 
Manhattan Bank of New York, is shown following election to board 
to fill unexpired term of the late Fred Gehle, also of Chase Man- 
hattan. With Butcher are ULLICO board members Richard F, 
Walsh, president of the Theatrical Stage Employes and AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 


NAACP Backs Unions, 
Asks End to All Bars 


St. Paul, Minn.—The National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People reiterated its support for organized labor at its 


51st national convention here but charged a “disparity” between 


labor’s civil rights policy and the practices in some unions. 
A comprehensive resolution on labor and employment opposed 


%> 


“right-to-work” laws and urged 
NAACP branches to prevent the 
use of Negroes for strikebreaking 
purposes during labor disputes. 
“Colored workers especially,” 
the resolution said, “need the 
protection of a vigorous union 
movement to prevent economic 
exploitation.” 

The resolution contained also a 
section declaring that the NAACP 
“as a last resort” will call on the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
enforce provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act against any unions which 
bar Négro members. 

William Cratic of Minneapolis, 
former president of the Minne- 
apolis branch of NAACP and an 
active delegate in the Minneapolis 
AFL-CIO, moved to strike the 
reference to the NLRB from the 
resolution. 

He told the delegates that the 
resolution as it stood would injure 
the cause of the NAACP and “in 
effect is declaring war on labor.” 
His motion to delete the reference 
was defeated andthe resolution 
adopted. 

The statement noted the contri- 
butions by unions in the struggle 
for Negro rights and the support 
by organized labor for FEPC laws 
in many states but added that some 
unions operating in the South, “in 
seeking to avoid conflict over racial 
issues, are permitting racist ele- 
ments to gain control of local union 
operations.” 


‘Share Objectivess’ 

The action followed receipt by 
the convention of greetings from 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
who said: 

“We share your objectives. We 
are as fully committed to them as 
you are and we are constantly 
pressing for their fulfillment in the 
laggard areas of the labor move- 


ment as well as in the nation as a. 


whole. While we are proud of the 
accomplishments of the trade union 
movement to date, we are cog- 
nizant that much remains to be 
done within our own house, and, 
as we have made quite clear, we 
intend to do that job.” 

Meany added: “But the goal 
we share with you is not so close 
‘to achievement as to permit the 
luxury of differences in tactics 
developing into recriminations.. 
We are both entitled, on the basis 
of our individual organizational 
records, to confidence in the 
other’s good faith.” 


The only real satisfaction for 


those interested in the civil rights 
fight will come Meany wrote, when 
complete victory is a “matter of 
historic record,” and “when we 
have finally translated America’s 
promise of citizenship for all her 
people into actuality. I am con- 
fident that day will come because 
we will make it come.” 

At the NAACP’s annual labor 
dinner, Ralph Helstein, president of 
the Packinghouse Workers, pleaded 
for Negro and labor unity, de- 
claring that “this is not a fight any 
one group can win; it can only be 
won together.” 

A. Philip Randolph, an AFL- 
CIO vice president, told the din- 
ner that the “gulf of misunder- 
Standing seems to be widening 
between the Negro community 
and the labor community,” add- 
ing “This is an unfortunate de- 
velopment. It ought not to exist. 
It must and will be resolved.” 


Administration 
Asks Area Bill 


Compromise 


Two high-ranking officials of the 
Administration have called on the 
86th Congress to enact area rede- 
velopment legislation along lines of 
a compromise recently offered. 

The appeal came from Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell and Commerce 
Sec. Frederick H. Mueller less than 
two months after Pres. Eisenhower 
vetoed a $251 million depressed 
area measure. In 1958, Eisenhower 
also vetoed a broader bipartisan 
bill. 

In letters to Sen. A. Willis Robert- 
son (D-Va.), chairman of the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee, and Rep. 
Brent Spence (D-Ky.), chairman of 
the House Banking Committee, the 
two cabinet officers called for “an 
effective program to achieve the 
mutual objectives of the Adminis- 
tration and the Congress.” 

Without mentioning the two Eis- 
enhower vetoes, Mueller and Mitch- 
ell said “it is most important that 
legislation be enacted to alleviate 
persistent unemployment in those 
localities where outside »financial 
and technical assistance, such as the 
federal government could provide, 
would give an important stimulus 
to local efforts to solve this prob- 
lem,” 
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GREETINGS to Latin-American labor are e extended by three AFL- 


CIO men through a U.S. labor attache in Valparaiso, Chile, on the 
cruise of the U.S. aircraft carrier Shangri-La. In the picture, left 
to right, are Wayne Strader, Grain Millers vice president; George J. 
Richardson, special AFL-CIO representative; Vice Pres. Henry 
Anderson, Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Union; and 
Norman Pearson, U.S. labor attache. 


Japanese Labor Policy 


Seen Blocking Progress 


Sound relations betweén Japanese labor and management would 
go a long way toward weakening the Communist-left wing Socialist 
combine that stirred up riots in Tokio and forced the government 


to cancel its invitation to Pres. Eisenhower to visit that country, | 


according to AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Joseph D. Keenan. 


“If a few top labor-management ® 


teams from this country could go 
to Japan and tell union and indus- 
try officials how we do things it 
might very well have a good effect,” 
he told the AFL-CIO News. 

Keenan, secretary of the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
and a member of the AFL-CIO Intl. 
Affairs Committee, spent some time 
in Japan, India, Singapore and the 
Philippines last year. With him 
in Japan and India was Harry Pol- 
lak of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. 
Affairs. 

The largest Japanese trade union 
federation, SOHYO, represents 
some 3.5 million workers. It is 
not a member of the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Labor, although 
some of its-affiliates are. 

The Marxist orientation of 
some of its leaders, Keenan feels, 
has helped block the develop- 
ment of trade unions in the sense 
the term is used in the United 
States, Canada and most of Eu- 
rope. Formally, SOHYO is left 
wing Socialist, somewhat com- 
parable to the Nenni Socialists in 
Italy. It follows the Communist 
line on many major international 


issues, but in general denies that 
it is Red. 


“Japanese trade unions for the 
most part have never emerged from 
the stage of plant unions which 
grew out of paternalism in industry, 
to. the stage of national unions,” 
Keenan said. ; 

“With some notable exceptions 
they do not bargain with their em- 
ployers but are more in the nature 
of demonstrating groups. 

“I think Japanese workers would 
benefit by the formation of true 
free, democratic.trade unions along 
the general lines that we have fol- 
lowed in this country—national un- 
ions in the different industries and 
a strong central organization with 
a top spokesman such as AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany in the 
U. S. who believes in getting a fair 
shake for the workers within a 
democratic framework. 

“With organizations such as 
these, the workers would be able to 
bargain through their unions with 
their employers. They would be 
able to gain benefits for themselves 
and would also be in a position to 
constitute the only effective opposi- 
tion to communism, that of free, 
democratic trade unionism.” 


Oldenbroek Resigns, 
ICFTU Chooses Becu 


(Continued from Page 1) 
first and only secretary-general of 
the organization. 

Becu, like Oldenbroek a bitter 
anti-Communist, is a veteran of 40 
years in the labor movement. Born 
in Ostend, Belgium, he went into 
his country’s merchant marine as 
a radio operator in his youth, was 
active in the seamen’s union and 


_ became head of the dock workers’ 


union. His role in developing co- 
operation between marine and 
waterfront workers. in different 
countries led him into the Intl. 


Transportworkers Federation, of 


which he became president. 
Oldenbroek at that time was 
ITF secretary-general. When he 
became ICFTU general-secre- 
tary in 1949, Becu succeeded 
him in the IEF post. The latter 
was named president of the 
ICFTU at the Stockholm con- 
—_ in 1953 and served until 


Oldenbroek was born in Holland 
and was barely in his teens when 
he joined the Amsterdam local of 
the Union of Commercial & Cler- 
ical Employes. At 18, during 
World War I, he went on the staff 
of the Netherlands Trade Union 
Federation (NVV) and followed its 
secretary-treasurer; the late Edo 
Fimmen, to the staff of the old 
Int. Federation of Trade Unions at 
the end of the war. He also worked 
with Fimmen in the ITF, became 
ITF acting secretary general on 
Fimmen’s death in 1942 and was 
chosen secretary-general at the first 
post-war convention in 1946. He 
was elected operating head of the 
ICFTU at the founding congress 
in London. 

The president of the ICFTU is 
Arne Geijer, president of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Swedish Trade 


Unions, who succeeded Becu > in 
1957, 


Moves Against Racial Bias: 


ILO Urges Atomic Raitia 
Sidladarids. Short Workweek 


Geneva—The Intl. Labor Organization’s 44th conference here adopted a treaty proposing minimum 
standards for protecting workers against the unseen dangers of the atomic age, 

Another feature of the three-week session of the 900 worker, government and employer delegates 
and their advisers was the preparation of new measures to cut the hours of work without reducing 
take-home pay, intended for action at next year’s conference. 


lion 


new procedures to be followed by 
the ILO to deal with complaints of 
racial discrimination ‘against work- 
ers after hearing blistering attacks 
on the South African government. 

The eight-man AFL-CIO team 
headed by Rudy Faupl of the 
Machinists played an effective 
part in pushing through the pro- 
posals aimed at making the world 
a better place for workers every- 
where. 

A 1961 ILO budget.of $9.8 mil- 
lion was adopted with the solid 
support of worker delegates but 
over refusal of the employers to 
vote for it. The 1961 figure repre- 
sents an increase of $557,000 over 
that of the budget for the current 
year. 

Ratification Needed 

The proposed treaty, technically 
known as a convention, lays down 
minimum regulations to protect the 
health of workers againSt’ radia- 
tions. It becomes effective when 
ratified by individual governments, 
which also guarantee to seek to 
support the treaty by domestic law. 

It is accompanied by a reconti- 
mendation on how best to assure 
that the standards set are effectively 
observed and by a resolution on the 
need to keep under constant study 
the case of women workers of child- 
bearing age. 

Elwood D. Swisher, vice presi- 
dent of the Oil Workers, told the 
conference that the convention’s 
main purpose “is to call upon 
all governments, employers and 
workers to accept their responsi- 
bility in protection [of the pub- 
lic] from radiation.” 

“Tt is general enough to meet the 
advancing knowledge in this field, 
and yet it is strict enough to pro- 
vide adequate protection,” he said 
on behalf*of the worker delegates 
in urging its adoption. 

The conference approved a com- 
mittee report proposing that stand- 
ards to be adopted next year should 
set the 40-hour week as a world- 
wide goal. This “will give new hope 
to the world’s workers that leisure 
is no longer to be the privilege of 
the few,” Ernest J. Moran of the 
Auto Workers said. 


Ease Workers’ Burden 

“The adoption of these conclu- 
sions will constitute an important 
step forward towards relieving mil- 
lions of workers of the burden of 
hours of labor far beyond the limit 
which is either necessary or desir- 
able,” the AFL-CIO spokesman said 
in the ILO session. 

Opposition to the proposals was 
voiced by employers but they were 
carried by a vote of 123 to 43, with 
28 abstentions. 

The South African government 
delegates were alone in voting 
against the resolution calling for 
ILO action on the issue of dis- 
crimination, 

Kalmen Kaplansky of the Cana- 


Goldfine Jail Term 
Allowed to Stand 


The Supreme Court has refused 
to review the convictions of New 
England textile magnate Bernard 
Goldfine and his secretary for con- 
tempt of court in their failure to 
produce records for income tax in- 
vestigators. ° 

The high court’s refusal left 
standing a three-month sentence ini- 
posed on Goldfine by District Judge 
Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., in Bos- 
ton, and a 10-day sentence handed 
to Miss Mildred Paperman, Gold- 


The conference also set in motion’ 


dian Labor Congress put the South 
African question bluntly when he 
asked the conference: “‘Can this or- 
ganization remain indifferent to the 
Official, undeniably—even ‘proudly 
—proclaimed policy of a govern- 
ment which flouts and contradicts 
the very principles upon which this 
organization has been built?” 
‘Affront to Democracy’ 
“Discrimination based on race, 
creed or color constitutes an affront 
to the basic principles of social 
justice and democracy,” AFL-CIO 
economist Bert Seidman said as he 
followed Kaplansky to the speakers’ 
Platform. 


“The resolution called on the 
ILO’s governing body, or execu- 
tive council, to give special at- 
tention to how governments apply 
the ILO convention on discrimi- 
nation in employment and to 
consider the setting up of spe- 
cial machinery to deal with com- 
plaints received. 


Other work completed by the 
conference included the drafting of 
a set of principles to be sent to 
governments for following in the 
promotion of consultation between 


On His Re 


Premier Fidel Castro of Cuba 


his regime. 


Romualdi, who said the speech was‘ 
the first time the bearded leader 
expressed “personal, public agree- 
ment” with similar remarks made 
at a youth congress last February 
by Juan Marinello, leader of the 
Cuban Communist party. 


The speech, Romualdi said, 
followed by less than a month a 
government-called national con- 
vention of the Cuban Federation 
of Construction Workers at 
which a slate of known Com- 
munists was named to succeed 
the expelled pro-democratic ex- 
ecutive board. 


It also followed shortly upon the 
opening of a school for the Com- 
maunist indoctrination and training 
of Latin American students at the 
Hogar Club in the Veda section 
of Havana. The first five students 
to enroll under Cuban government 
scholarships were Puerto Ricans, 
members of that island’s Inde- 
pendent Party, Romualdi said. 

The Communist-dominated Cu- 
ban Confederation of Labor (CTC), 
the official line of which now. is 
to “fight pay increases” to head 
off inflation growing out of the 
government’s printing of money 
to pay its bills, was represented at 
the congress of the Communist 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
in Peiping by Jose Maria de la 
Aguilera, secretary of propaganda, 
and Armando Cordero, second vice 
secretary-general, according to Ro- 
mualdi. 

Resentment of workers forced 
to forego wage increases in the 
face of rising prices on the one 
hand and to contribute nearly 
15 percént of their earnings to 
various revolutionary and social 
welfare funds, 'Romualdi said, 
has begun to worry Castro. 

In a. speech to the Union of 
Commercial Workers, he undertook 
to stem unrest by saying his re- 


fine’s secretary. 


gime may order longer paid vaca- 


Castro Pins 


unions, employer organizations and. 
the public authorities. 

The confetence also drew up a 
series of conclusions for better hous. 
ing for workers which will now go 
to governments for study and com. 
ment in order that they may be put 
into final form by next- year’s con. 
ference. 

The admission of the newly in- 
dependent state of Mali in the final 
days of the conference raised the 
membership of the ILO to 83 states, 
Earlier in the session two other new 
African nations, Togo and the Cam- 
ercons, were also welcomed to the 
ILO fold. 

At a one-day session that fol 
Jowed the conference the ILO 
governing body elected for its 
chairman for the next year 
George C. Lodge, U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Intl. Af- 
fairs. At 32, Lodge is the young- 
est chairman in the history of the 
41-year-old ILO. 

Jean Moeri of- Switzerland 
Pstepped in to fill the breech when 
Sir Alfred Roberts of the British 
Trades Union Congress refused to 
allow the workers to re-elect him 
as worker vice chairman of the 
executive unit. 


Red Label 


gime in Cuba 


put the Red stamp on his admin- 


istration when he declared in a marathon speech on June 22 that 
those who oppose Communists must also be considered opposed to 


This is the judgment of AFL-CIO Inter-American Rep. Serafino 


tions for workers in an effort to 
solve the unemployment problem, 
Romualdi said, by creating more 
jobs. Castro also predicted that 
25,000 new jobs would ‘be created 
by forcing employers to. hire one 
additional worker for every five 
on their payrolls during the slack 
summer season, ' cae added. 


Tobacco Units 


Conference 


Montreal, Que. — Education is 
the key to the industrial future 
which will be created by today’s 
automation and advanced technol- 
ogy. Guy Merril Desaulniers, Mon- 
treal labor lawyer, told the 15th 
annual conference of the Joint Ex- 
ecutive Council of Canadian lo- 
cals of the Tobacco Workers. 


In the past, he pointed out, un- 
ions had to spend their energy on 
such things as bargaining and seek- 
ing higher living standards. ‘The 
broad-scale education that is now 
necessary, he maintained, must in- 
clude an appreciation of the social 
and political problems that confront 
workers as Canadian citizens. 

Ted Silvey, of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Research, outlined the 
scope and rate of development of 
automation in North American in- 
dustry and discussed Specific prob- 
lems that may arise in the tobacco 
industry. He emphasized" that un- 
ions have a right to demand and re- 
ceive information about ,technical 
developments that may affect their 
members’ jobs, wages and working 
conditions. 

TWIU Pres. John O'Hare and 
Canadian Vice Pres. John Purdie 
pamticipated in the | discussions. 
Eighty delegates from. six locale 
attended. 


In Canada Hold 
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‘In Senate Testimony: 


AFL- CIO, Asks Full 
d Funds | 


The AFL-CIO has urged the Senate Appropriations Committee 
to back appropriation of the full $4 billion authorized for the} 
mutual security program. 


Mutual 


“This is no time to relax our 
Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller told the 


efforts in this field,” Legislative 
committee in testimony read for 


him by Legislative Rep. H. H.®— 


Bookbinder. s 


Pres. Eisenhower had strong 
backing from the AFL-CIO for his 
original budget request for $4.1 


billion, but, later agreed to the $4 


billion authorized. The House has. 
passed a bill appropriating $3. 
billion, upholding all but $200 mil- 
lion of slashes recommended by its 
Appropriations Committee. | 


Prestige Down 

“The failure of the summit con- 
ference and the related develop- 
ments in Japan which forced the 
cancellation of the President’s visit 
to that country,” Biemiller said, 
“have brought United States pres- 
tige in crucial areas of the world 
to a low ebb. 


“Failure to support the full 
Administration request for mili- 
tary, technical and economic aid 
programs would rob this nation 
of an effective implement in the 
quest to-restore that prestige and, 
would also further weaken our 
international position. 

“Undoubtedly the deteriorating 
international situation persuaded 
the House to restore $200 million 
in military assistance. We applaud 
this partial restoration, but we em- 
phasize that it is not military as- 
sistance alone which is needed to 
strengthen the free world alliance.” 

Eisenhower's original request for 
$2 billion in military aid went un- 
changed in the authorization bill. 
The House: Appropriations Com- 
mittee cut the figure to $1.6 bil- 
lion, but it was boosted to + 


The AFL-CIO: specifically ee 
the Senate committee to restore the 
$75 million the House cut in re- 
ducing the: defense support appro- 
priation to $675 million; a $22 
million slash which reduced: the 


- approval of technical assistance 


to $184 million; and $150 million 
cut from the $700 million author- 
ized for the Development Loan 
Fund. 


Also urged was elimination of 
a House provision requiring prior 


projects by the two congres- 
sional appropriations commit- 
tees, and another barring the use 
of contingency funds for certain 
types of projects. 


In his conclusioa, Biemiller took 
note of claims that appropriations 
“should be drastically reduced as 
the House has done” because of 
alleged “waste and inefficiency” in 
the conduct of mutual security pro- 
grams.. 

“T am not an expert on the ques- 
tion of waste and inefficiency in 
connection with these programs,” 
he said, “but it is apparent to me 
that if such is the case, the remedy 
is not to kill the programs but to 
improve the administration of 
them. ; 

Not a Valid Argument 


“There has also been much 
criticism to the effect that, while 


the present Administration sup- 
ports foreign aid programs hand- 
somely, it is wholly negligent in 
needed programs for our own 
country. We cannot view this as 
an argument to reduce military, 
economic and technical assistance 
programs abroad. These programs 
are as important to our national 
and individual well-being as are 
the domestic programs for which 
we have been working. America 
needs both and can afford both. 

“Our country today is in an un- 
fortunate position. We ask you to 
prevent a worsening of our posi- 
tion by approving the full budget 
requests for the mutual security 
program without undesirable re- 


technical assistance appropriation 


ORIT Official Reports 


On Chilean 


The Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT) 
has given $1,000 for the relief of earthquake and tidal wave victims 
in Chile after hearing a report from one of its staff members on 
assignment in Concepcion when the first tremblers hit. 


The money was in addition to $400 Daniel Benedict, ORIT 


strictions.” 


Relief Need 


assistant secretary and director of 
education, gave on behalf of Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ion affiliates immediately after sur- 
viving three days of shocks. Bene- 
dict formerly was on the staff of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs. 

“I was in Concepcion on a five- 
day visit to various unions when the 
earthquake hit,” he wrote the AFL- 
ClO News. 

“Actually I was asleep (it was 6 
a. m.) when I was awakened , by 
the double shock of my bed boune- 
ing all over the place and the build- 
ing opposite begining to crash down 
into the Street with a tremendous 

‘ Noise, : : 4 


“About 300 people were killed" 
in that first shock in Concepcion 
and the, surrounding villages, 
most of them poor people living: 
in old homes. The electricity, yas 
and more important, water sup- 
ply, were broken by the first 
quake, By the second day,’ the 
continuous hammering of more 
and more quakes finally brought 
about a small amount of panic, 


particularly when the tidal waves 
began.” 

Despite a cold rain—it was the 
beginning of Chile’s winter—thou- 
sands of people moved from their 
homes to parks and squares, Bene- 
dict wrote, preferring to take a 
chance with falling trees rather than 
falling walls and ceilings. 


Immediate Gift Made 


‘Benedict was able to get out on 
the third day, the start of a govern- 
ment airlift which provided trans- 
portation for the injured, children, 
foreigners and residents of unaf- 
fected parts of Chile. 

Before he left, he wrote, “I gave 
what money I had with me for im- 
mediate relief through the local 
unions.” He said $200 was given 
in ORIT’s name to affiliates of the 
National Confederation of Labor 
(CNT) in Concepcion, Valdivia and 
Temuco and $100 to the Maritime 
Federation, another ORIT affiliate. 
He also gave $100 to Chilean un- 
ions of steel workers in the name 
of the Intl. Metalworkers Federa- 
tion, as they are not affiliates of 
ORIT or ICFTU, 


CHICAGO'S WCEL, the radio station owned and operated by the Chicago Federation of Pabes: 
celebrated its 34th year on the air during the current 1960 Chicago International Trade Fair. The 
“Voice of Labor” broadcasts direct from the Navy Pier, where the mammouth and spectacular Fair 
was to run through July 5. ; 


UAW Warns ‘Big Three’ Against 
Political ‘Juggling’ of Production 


Detroit—Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther has called on the automobile industry’s “Big 
Three” to meet with UAW representatives to discuss projected schedules, in the wake of trade reports 
that the manufacturers planned on “juggling production schedules for political purposes” this fall. 

In letters to Pres. William Newberg of Chrysler Corp., Pres. Henry Ford II of Ford Motor Co., 


Motors Corp., Reuther said he was 
“deeply disturbed” by the reports 
which appeared in the June 13 is- 
sue of Ward’s Automotive Reports, 
often considered the “bible” of the 
industry. 

The Ward’s article stated that 
production of cars this September 
would be 69 percent above the 
level of a year ago, and that Octo- 
ber schedules, just in advance of 
the election, would result in the 
“biggest October for factory work- 
ers in history.” Ward’s said the 
production figures would make “in. 
teresting reading in this presidential 
election year.” 

Reuther bluntly warned the in- 
dustry that to tamper with pro- 
duction schedules in an obvious 
effort to help elect a Republican 
President “would represent a dan- 
gerous and irresponsible game 
played with explosive economic 
factors.” 

Spokesmen for the “Big Three” 

denied the charges. At GM, a 
spokesman said the Reuther state- 
ment was “erroneous, distorted, 
(and) misleading.” Chrysler called 
it “completely erroneous,” and Ford 
said the statement was “false, irre- 
sponsible, and obviously made for 
propaganda purposes.” 
All three companies were silent 
on whether they would accede to 
the UAW request to discuss pro- 
duction schedules with union rep- 
resentatives. 

‘Chills-and-Fever Production’ 
“As the legally certified repre- 
sentatives of the workers,” the 
UAW president said in his letter 
to the three leading automobile 
manufacturers, “we would, of 
course, like nothing better than to 
see production going full blast, pro- 
viding~ steady employment for the 
largest possible number of men and 
women. 

- “But our members have had 

altogether too much sad experi- 

ence with chills-and-fever pro-- 
duction scheduling which brings 
excessive overtime for short peri- 
ods followed by heavy and ex- 
tended layoffs and repeated short 

-workweeks, : 

_ “As you know, we have had oc- 
casion in previous years to protest 
irresponsible scheduling by the in- 
dustry and, as you also know, our 
warnings on those occasions were 
subsequently borne out by the 
facts.” 

Reuther said the production en- 
visioned in Ward’s article would 


_| Unemployment insurance rolls and 


and Pres. John: Gordon of General®—— 


and new models amounting to 850,- 
000 cars—25 percent above the all- 
time record of 680,000 established 
Oct. 1, 1957, at the outset of the 
latest recession. 

“Clearly such production sched- 
ules and such inventories at the 
outset of the model year would 
represent a substantial borrowing 
from future production,” Reuther 
wrote. “Following Election Day, 
output would have to be cut back 
drastically with resultant large lay- 
offs and extensive short workweeks. 


welfare loads in the auto-producing 
centers would increase sharply.» 
“Deep cutbacks in auto pro- 
duction, coinciding with a general 
downturn in the economy, would 
speed up the recessionary spiral 
and carry it to lower depths than 
it would otherwise reach, making 
recovery more difficult and in- 


tions Board in a “runaway ship” 


tensifying the hardships and suf- 
fering that recessions always 
cause.” 

Reuther said that “while, histori- 
cally, the industry has not been 
noted for considering the welfare 
of workers,” the UAW had thought 
the “Big Three” would have shown 
more concern for its dealers, who 
would “have to go into hock” to 
carry the huge inventories and who, 
in the end, would have to dispose 
of the cars “only by cutting prices 
to bargain-basement levels.” 

The UAW president predicted 
this would lead to “widespread deal- 
er distress and an increase in dealer 
bankruptcies.” He said the union 
believes that consumers should have 
the benefit of lower prices, but such 
reductions should come from real- 
istic manufacturer prices instead of 
the technique of “pressing dealers 
to the wall.” 


NMU Says State Dept. 
Put Pressure on NLRB 


New York—Pres. Joseph Curran of the Maritime Union has 
accused the State Dept. of “pressuring” the National Labor Rela- 


case and has asked for a confer- 


ence with Sec. of State Christian A. Herter to document the charge. 
In a statement, Curran said the State Dept. has tried to persuade 


S 


the NLRB to rule that it has no‘ 
jurisdiction over American com- 
panies which operate “flag of con- 
venience” vessels in so called run- 
away fleets. 

That would mean U. S. laws 
would not apply to American ships 
sailing under a foreign flag, and 
would prevent sea unions from 
using NLRB facilities on behalf of 
union members or _ prospective 
members. .NMU and other unions 
have been organizing ship crews, 
and have asked NLRB to hold rep- 
resentation elections. 

“Our union,” said Curran, “con- 
siders the active interference of the 
State Dept. with the exercise of the 
NLRB’s jurisdiction over .. . com- 


and clearly engaged in American 
commerce, wholly Saverremied and 
improper. 

“NMU vigorously couiiad inter- 
ference . . . in the statutory func- 


the agency established by Congress 
to administer the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act and to elimi- 
nate industrial strife which ‘inter- 
feres with the normal flow of com- 


panies flying flags of convenience, | 


tions of the NLRB. The NLRB is} 


Sea unions have won a ruling 
from a federal court that the labor 
board should decide whether they 
have. a -right to picket runaway 


by a New York trial court that 
permitted two Liberian-flag cruise 
ships to leave New York and 
ordered NMU and the Seafarers 
to stop picketing the two Incres 
Steamship Co. ships. 


UAW Film Cited 
At Movie Festival 


“Pushbuttons and People,” 

a United Auto Workers film 

- dealing with the impact of 
automation, was awarded a 
special-mention prize at the 
recent Intl. Labor Film Fes- 
tival in Stockholm. 

Thé film, available from the 
UAW Education Dept., shows 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther testifying before a Sen- 
ate anti-monopoly committee 
and presents proposals to 
cushion workers against the 


mere...” 


result in an, Oct. 1 inventory of old 


effects of plant relocation and 
mechanization. — 


ships. They are appealing a ruling © 
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In ‘Anti-Union’ Climate: © 


Meat Cutters Boost 
Per Cap ita Dues 


ye Gene Zack: 

Atlantic City, N.J Expressing deep. concern over the “present 
anti-union atmosphere” in the nation, 1,400 delegates to the Meat 
Cutters’ 20th general convention here shouted overwhelming ap- 
proval of a resolution hiking the per capita tax 25 cents a month— 


to $1.65—effective Jan. 1, 1961. 


At the same time the 350,000-? 
member union, fresh from a pro- 
tracted strike against Swift & Co. 
last fall, authorized the executive 
board to levy a temporary $1-a- 
month assessment—for a maximum 
of three months a year—at any time 
the union’s strike fund dips below 
the $2 million mark. 

The anti-union climate was 
stressed by two principal conven- 
tion speakers— AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler, and 
Dir. James L. McDevitt of the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education—both of whom cited 
last year’s passage of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act as indicative of the 
success of efforts by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce to 
turn the public against organized 
labor. 

Schnitzler issued a strong plea 
to the trade union movement to 
step up its organizing activities 
in order to bring inte its ranks 
the 20 million workers in the 
nation “who need and must be 
accorded union representation.” 

“The AFL-CIO,” Schnitzler told 
delegates from 450 local unions in 
the U.S. and Canada, “has never 
lost sight of its obligation to or- 
ganize. Since the merger, we have 
organized 800,000 new workers 
and have brought another 300,000 
workers into the fold through the 
affiliation of hitherto independent 
Yailroad unions. 

The organizing job must be 
done, Schnitzler said, “in spite of 
the temporarily unfavorable cli- 
mate of public opinion, in spite 
of southern opposition to labor’s 
civil rights program, in spite of 
the continued diffidence of white 
collar workers toward joining 
unions.” 

McDevitt, tracing the action in 
Congress last year which led to 
passage of Landrum-Griffin, 
stressed the role played by Vice 
Pres. Nixon, who broke a tie vote 
in the Senate to seal into the labor 
bill the so-called “bill of rights” 
sponsored by Sen. John L. McClel- 
lan (D-Ark.). 

Referring to Nixon’s almost cer- 
tain nomination by the Republican 
National Convention in Chicago, 
the COPE director said the anti- 
labor vote by Nixon on the McClel- 
lan amendment was just one ex- 
ample of his “long record of 
opposition to all social labor legis- 
lation.” 


Congress Coalition Assailed 
McDevitt bitterly assailed the 


coalition of southern Democrats 


and reactionary Republicans which, 


he said, has_effectively controlled | ' 
Congress since 1947 when the Taft- |} 


Hartley Act was passed, and urged 
that union members support candi- 
dates “not on the basis of their 
partisan label but rather on their 
voting records and nothing else.” 
Schnitzler told the delegates 
that NAM and CofC “propa- 
ganda” had “undermined public 
confidence” in organized labor 
and that for the trade union” 
movement to ‘“‘reverse 
trend” would call for strict ad- 
herence to the AFL-CIO Codes 
of Ethical Practices and for con- 
tinuation of labor’s drive to 
strengthen the national economy. 
He paid high tribute to the 62- 
year-old union—headed by Pres. 
Thomas J. Lloyd and Sec.-Treas. 
Patrick E. Gorman—for its “pio- 
neering efforts” to inaugurate fed- 
eral poultry inspection “and thus 


that | 


protect consumers from food unfit 
for consumption.” 

Under the resolution raising the 
per capita to $1:65 a month, $1.10 
will go to the general fund, 20 
cents will be deposited in the death 
benefit fund, 10 cents will go into 
the strike fund, and the remaining 
25 cents will be earmarked for the 
retirement fund. 


Sit-Downers Backed 

The delegates pledged the union’s 

“fullest support, both morally and 

financially,” to Negro students en- 

gaged in sit-in strikes aimed at 

ending lunch counter segregation 
in the South. 

Also in the civil rights field, 
delegates endorsed a resolution 
calling on any national, interna- 
tional and local union affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO which still 
has racial clauses in its consti- 
tution to “eliminate the dis- 
criminating practice”; pledged 
support to the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Civil Rights; and established 
an active Civil Rights Commit- 
tee within the international un- 
ion. 

In other actions, the convention: 


@ Renewed its support of the 
principle of merging the Meat Cut- 
ters and the Packinghouse Workers 
—a merger unsuccessfully at- 
tempted in 1956—and instructed 
the incoming executive board to 
again explore the matter with 
UPWA officers. 

@ Hailed the completion of the 
merger previously undertaken with 
the former Fur and Leather Work- 
ers, now a department of the Meat 
Cutters. 


@ Strongly condemned the im- 
portation of Mexican workers. by 
Peyton Packing Co., El Paso, Tex., 
scene of a long and bitter meat cut- 
ters strike and assailed the “misap- 
plication” of immigration laws and 
laws governing importation of Mex- 
ican workers “to provide a reser- 
voir of cheap, union-busting labor.” 

@ Adopted a 12-point legisla- 
tive program including labor law 
amendments that will protect un- 
ions in their right to organize and 
negotiate; improvement of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act; added con- 
sumer protection legislation; fed- 
eral unemployment compensation 
standards; civil rights improve- 
ments; and passage of housing, aid- 
to-education, health insurance and 
equitable tax legislation. 


PHOTOS ILLUSTRATING the $96 million middle-income cooperative housing project sponsored 7 
in the Bronx, N. Y., by the Meat Cutters, on display at the union’s convention in Atlantic City, 7 
are shown to AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler (right) and AMCBW Vice Pres. Karl 
Muller (left) by Jerome Belson, union hoysing director. 


for 5,200 families, pioneers the use of “air rights” in real estate development, as it utilizes the space 
over the Mott Haven railroad storage yards. 


The project, which will provide quarters 


Union Files 


NLRB Charges 
In Portland 


Portland, Ore. — Unfair labor 
practice charges against the two 
daily newspapers here have been 
filed by the Portland Newspaper 
Guild. \ 

The Guild, which has been re- 
fusing to cross the picket lines of 
the striking Stereotypers at the two 
papers, accused the Oregon Journal 
and the Oregonian of refusing to 
bargain in good faith. Guild mem- 
bers voted by secret ballot, 56-4, to 
reject an oral management proposal 
containing a “no strike” clause and 
other contract regressions. 

The Portland Reporter, strik- 
ers’ daily paper, signed adver- 
tising contracts with two big de- 
partment stores and two spe- 
cialty shops not previously ad- 
vertising in the paper. Executives 
hope to publish three times a 
week, then daily, instead of the 
current twice-a-week. 

Two court actions were reported: 

the Journal entered a plea of in- 
nocent to a civil suit accusing it of 
using the Allied Printing Trades’ 
union label without authorization; 
and attorneys for six Journal em- 
ployes agreed to file an amended 
petition in their suit alleging trus- 
tees have violated terms of the will 
of the former owner. 
Another development in the long 
dispute came when Portland locals 
of the Printing Pressmen and the 
Stereotypers, at a joint meeting, 
adopted resolutions advocating 
merger of the two unions on an 
international basis. 


THIS IS THE GAVEL used by presiding officers at the Newspaper 
Guild convention in Chicago, ANG Pres. Arthur Rosenstock (left) 
accepts it from Pres. Marsh Schiewe (right) of the host local as ANG 
Sec.-Treas, Charles A. Perlik, Jr., looks on. 


ANG Speakers Stress 
Theme of Labor Unity 


Chicago—Newspaper labor unity became the dominant theme of 
the Newspaper Guild’s 27th annual convention here this week. 

“There is the realization, so dramatically underscored by Portland, 
that in the year 1960 the unions in the newspaper industry can no 
longer afford to go their own separate ways, unthinking and alone,” 


said ANG Executive Vice Pres.® 


William J. Farson. , 


“It has come to pass that we 
are down to the alternative of 
amalgamation or annihilation,” 
declared Pres. Elmer Brown of 
the Typographical Union, one of 
the featured speakers. 

Presidents of other craft unions 
in the industry—Wilfrid T. Connell 
of the Photo Engravers, James H. 
Sampson of the Stereotypers, and 
Anthony J. Deandrade of the Press- 
men—were scheduled to address 
later sessions of the convention, 
largest in the Guild’s history. 

The 260 delegates have been 
asked to approve continuation of 
talks among the officers seeking 
“ways and means of achieving a 
sound and mutually-acceptable ba- 
sis for unity” for report to the 1961 
convention. 

Farson reviewed conversations 
already held between Guild and 
ITU leaders and between the offi- 
cers of the Pressmen and the Guild. 

“No-one expects unity of any 
kind to be accomplished overnight,” 
he said, “and what form it ultimate- 
ly will take in our case remains to 
be seen. It does seem to me only 
common sense that our objective— 
our goal—should be a single organ- 
ization, assuming that such an or- 
ganization can be worked out to 
the satisfaction of all the unions 
concerned. ... 


Will Ask Blueprint 
“Accordingly, at the next meet- 


jing of the board of governors of 
:|the Allied Printing Trades Associa- 


tion, I intend to suggest that each 
international union name three peo- 
ple to a working committee to blue- 
print an organization. Only when 
we have a specific draft before us 
will we be able to evaluate such an 
organization and measure it against 
our hopes and fears.” 

Both Farson and Brown sug-. 
gested that a new, single union 
might be made up of departments 
or branches following natural diyi- 
sions of the industry. 

“A modern departmentalized or- 
ganization compares in structure to 
an army, which has its yarious 
branches, such as infantry, tank, 
artillery, air, etc.” said Brown; 
“each a highly specialized depart- 
ment of one army, yet all joined 
and operating as a single unit under 
a single staff command.” 

“The members of our organ- 


| Szations are asking for plan to 


stop the various crafts from 
‘legally scabbing’ on each other, 
They have a right to know why 
we continue a practice of cross- 
ing each other’s picket lines.” 
Brown said the unity movement 
has been spurred by the trend to- 
ward monopoly newspaper owner- 
ship, technical developments, anti- 
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labor legislation, and the growing 


strength and recalcitrance of the 4 


publishers themselves, 


“The owners of some large pub- , 


lishing interests consider organized 
employes as a hindrance to their 


greed and: free trade unions as @ 


pests,” he declared. 

In his keynote address to the 
convention, ANG Pres. Arthur 
Rosenstock also attacked the evap- 
oration of newspapers through 
sales, suspensions and mergers for 
the resultant loss of jobs and the 
growing conformity of opinions— 
“the sterilization of the thinking of 
the people.” 

“We have more and more one- 
newspaper towns accompanied in 
many instances by control of the 


other means of Communication 
within the area,” Rosenstock ob 
served. 


Because so many newspaper @ 


sales and mergers are prompted 
solely by profit-taking motives, the 


ANG president urged Congress to @@ 
adopt a suggestion of A. J. Liebling, @ 
New Yorker magazine writer, to 73 
revise the capital gains tax to make @ 


such sales less attractive. Rosen- 


stock also called on Congress to E 


weigh a “guardian waiting’ period” 


during. which any newspaper up for @ 


sale would be offered to new buys @ 
ers before it could be sold to its @ 


competitors in the same City. 
The growth of monopoly news 
paper ownership, he said, has 


created such an emergency that @ 


the public has lost “even squatters’ 
privileges to their right to know.” 
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